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"If  we  may  instill  into  our  cnildren  an  appreciation 
of  the  beauty  inherent  in  tue  early  religion,  we  may  yet  live 
to  be  a  natiun  navlng  trie  religion  or  art,-  anu  not  50  down 
like  the  Pnoeniciane,  a  nation  of  commerce, without  any  path 
or  marble  or  grave  of  song,  to  mark  the  place  of  tnose  who 
uave  loved  otie  arte." 

-ArchiDala  Henaerson 


1  Auam'b  Dxcam  ana  Other  Miracle  ^laya,  Introduction. 
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SURVEY  OF  DRAMATICS  IN  THE  CHURCH  SCHOOL 


OUTLINE  OF  THESIS 

Introduction 

I.  Re-uniting  of  Religion  and  Drama. 

A.  Estimate  of  extent  of  the  use  of  dramatics 
in  the  Church  School. 

B.  Problems  involved  in  the  use  of  the  method. 

II.  Purpose  of  Thesis 

A.  A  survey  of  possibilities  of  the  use  of 
dramatics  in  the  Church  School. 

1.  Not  a  survey  of  the  extent  of  the 
use  of  the  dramatic  method. 

B.  An  attempt  to  show: 

1.  The  possibilities  of  working  with 
the  dramatic  instinct. 

2.  Effective  Methods  of  Preparation  and 
Production. 

3.  The  value  of  the  Use  of  Illustrative 
Action. 

4.  Standard  Lists  of  Plays  and  Pageants. 

III.  The  Aim  of  Dramatics  in  the  Church  School. 
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Chapter  I.  Working  With  the  Dramatic  Instinct 

I.  Definitions  of  the  Dramatic  Instinct 

A.  Difficult  to  define. 

B.  Opinions  of  leaders  in  the  field 

1.  Emma  Sheridan  Fry 

2.  Alice  Minnie  Herts  Heniger 

3.  G.  Stanley  Hall 

4.  Elnora  Whitman  Curtis 

5.  Anita  B.  Ferris 

6.  He Len  L.  Willcox 

II.  The  Development  of  the  Instinct 

A.  Significance  of  this  develop- 
ment for  trie  educator. 

B.  Manifestations  of  the  Dramatic 
Instinct  at  Different  Ages. 

1.  Kindergarten  child 

2.  Primary  Child 

3.  Junior  Hlaild 

4.  Young  People 

a.  Junior  High  age 

b.  Senior  High  age. 

c.  Young  People 

III.  Importance  of  understanding  how  to  train 
the  Dramatic  Instinct. 
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Chapter  II.  Methods  of  Preparation  and  Production 

I.  The  Aim  of  Production. 

A.  Training  the  Player  in  Ways  of  Living. 

II.  Changes  in  Method  Which  Must  Come  if  We  are 
To  Accomplish  Our  Aim. 

A.  We  must  seek  to  experiment  in  ways  of  living 
rather  than  to  attempt  to  train  actors. 

B.  We  must  allow  freedom  in  the  working  out  of 
these  experiments  in  ways  of  living. 

C.  Close  attention  to  detail  or  finish  of  the 
play  will  not  be  a  true  measure  of  success. 

D.  Characters  may  be  chosen  who  seem  least  fitted 
to  play  the  parts  for  tne  sake  of  character  devel- 
opment . 

III.  General  Methods  of  Production. 

A.  Impromptu  Dramatization 

B.  Story-Playing 

C.  Pantomime 

D.  Formal  Production 

Chapter  III.  The  Use  of  Illustrative  Action 

I.  Definition  of  Illustrative  Action 

A.  Examples 

B.  Necessity  of  using  it  in  Dramatization. 

II.  Recent  Interest  in  Illustrative  Action  Through 
Pantomime . 

III.  Detailed  Pantomimes  of  Four  B}.ble  Scenes 
A.  The  Lost  Son 
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B.  The  Wise  and  Foolish  Virgins 

C.  The  Good  Samaritan 

D.  Easter  Theme 

Chapter  IV.  Grading  Material  For  Use. 

I.  Dramatic  Activities  Must  Be  an  Integral 
Part  of  the  Curriculum. 

A.  Illustrations 

II.  Correlation  of  Curriculum  and  Dramatic 
Mater  ials . 

v  A.  Beginner's  Department. 

B.  Primary 

C.  Junior  Department 

D.  Junior  High  Department 

E.  Senior  High 

F.  Young  People 

III.  Necessity  for  Planning  Out  the  Year's  Dramatic 
Program. 

Chapter  V.     Dramatics  for  Special  Church  Days. 

I.  Dramatic  possibilities  in  the  Church  Year 
A.  Enriching  the  program. 

II.  Suggestions  for  Dramatic  Programs. 
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D.  Advent 

E.  Christmas 


P.  Epiphany 
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J.  Children's  Day 

Chapter  VI.  Standard  Lists  of  -lays  and  -Pageants 

I.  Need  for  a  selective  list  of  plays  and  pageants 

A.  -^lays  must  meet  the  tests  of  secular  drama. 
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INTRODUCTION 


If  one  reaa»  trie  introductory  chapters  of  recent  text- 
books on  Religious  Drama,  he  will  readily  see  that,  with  one 
accord,  the  writers  rejoice  at  the  re-union  of  Religion  and 
Drama  after  their  extended  separation.  The  drawing  together 
of  Church  and  Drama  is  hailed  as  being  very  significant.  In- 
deed one  well-known  writer  estimates  that  there  are  ten  thous 
and  active  dramatic  groups  already  organized  in  the  churches 

of  this  country.     However  significant  this  new  movement  may 

1 

be,  when  we  read  such  statements  as  this  one  from  the 

Rev.  L.Griswold  Williams  in  The  Drama, for  March  1926,  we  real 

ize  that  certain  important  adjustments  need  to  be  made  in  the 

field  of  Religious  Drama.  He  says, 

"In  these  latter  days,  we  have  seen  the  stage 
produce  religious  dramas  and  the  church  present 
minstrel-shows  and  some  enthusiastic  souls  have 
proclaimed  the  coming  reconciliation  of  the 
church  and  the  theater.  To  my  mind,  each  is  steal- 
ing the  lightning  of  the  other,  to  cook  its  food. 
The  theater  is  producing  a  'moral  play'  to  gath- 
er the  dollars  of  the  church  people,  and  the 
church  is  producing  a  'show'  to  catch  the  dimes 
of  the  people  who  never  come.  Essentially  the 
situation  is  worse  than  before.  So  what  shall 
those  who  believe  in  the  integrity  of  religion 
as  well  as  the  high  destiny  of  the  drama  do  a- 
bout  it?" 

Add  to  this  statement,  the  opinion  of  outstanding  ed- 
cators,  that  the  church  has  no  right  to  exploit  the  dramatic 
instinct  simply  to  produce  a  "show",  and  we  realize  that  we 
face  certain  serious  problems  in  planning  a  program  of  dram- 
atics within  the  church. 


1  Strat ton, Clarence,  Production  in  Little  Theaters. 
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Because  of  trie  wide-spread  interest  in  the  use  of 
dramatic  method  in  the  Church  School,  and  of  the  serious 
problems  involved  therein,  it  has  been  thought  that  a 
careful  survey  of  its  possibilities  might  be  valuable  to 
ministers,  directors  of  religious  education,  and  church 
school  teachers  who  wish  to  utilize  the  dramatic  method 
for  its  highest  purposes.  In  this  thesis,  there  will  be 
no  attempt  to  survey  what  has  been  done,  but  rather,  the 
discussion  will  deal  with  possibilities  for  dramatic  work 
within  the  church  school.   "There  i3  need  for  someone  to 
see  the  importance  of  the  laboratory  inspection  and  dis- 
tribution of  dramatic  food  for  children  and  young  people." 

1 

In  beginning  such  a  survey,  we  may  do  well  to 

state  clearly  the  aim  of  the  dramatic  method  in  religious 

education.  Grace  Sloan  Overton,  a  leader  in  the  field  of 

religious  drama,  presents  a  thoughtful  statement: 

"The  aim  of  the  dramatic  method  in  religious 
education  is  not  to  make  actors,  but  to  develop 
imaginative  creatures;  to  make  them  into  apprec- 
iative citizens;  to  widen  their  horizons,  mental- 
ly, ethically,  spiritually;  to  give  full  free 
expression, in  order  that  they  may  develop  in 
beauty,   health  and  grace,  that  they  may  approach 
life  with  eagerness  and  vigor;  and  to  stimulate 
their  creative  gift  for  strong, individual  express- 
ion, so  that  when  they  have  found  and  recognized 
their  special,   individual  work,  they  may  be  able 
to  focus  their  powers  upon  it  with  strong  initiative 
and  joyous  individuality." 

2 


1  Heniger, Alice  Minnie  Herts,  The  Kingdom  of  the  Child,p.l66 

2  Overton, Grace  Sloan, Drmam  in  Education,  p.  91 
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Such  a  statement  of  aim  in  using  the  dramatic  meth- 
od, certainly  takes  us  out  of  the  realm  of  "show-producing" 
and  makes  us  to  see  that  we  are  dealing  with  an  important 
method  of  spiritual  training.  Keeping  this  statement, in 
mind,  as  the  high  aim  of  religious  drama,  we  will  discuss 
possibilities  of  achieving  this  goal.     Our  survey  will  lead 
us,  first  of  all,   into  a  discussion  of  the  dramatic  instinct 
and  how  it  manifests  itself  in  different  ages.  Then  will  it 
be  seen  that  there  must  be  various  methods  of  dramatic  prod- 
uction with  different  ages,  so  that  the  dramatic  instinct  may 
properly  develop.  Certain  changes  will  be  suggested  in  the 
generally  accepted  method  of  dramatic  production.  Illustra- 
tive action  as  a  means  of  improving  religious  dramatics  will 
be  discussed.  Finally  appropriate  dramatic  materials  for  use 
in  the  Church  School  will  be  suggested,  with  special  attention 
given  to  the  grading  of  material,  the  celebration  of  special 
church  days  with  dramatic  services,  with  a  selective  list  of 
plays  and  pageants. 

Certain  it  is  that  the  churches  have  been  slower 
than  the  public  schools  and  settlements  to  re-attach  them- 
selves to  the  educative  power  of  the  drama,  a  method  applied 
with  fine  and  lasting  results  centuries  ago.  Educators  through- 
out the  country  are  keenly  alive  to  the  importance  of  training 
the  dramatic  instinct.  We  cannot  urge  too  strongly  that  the 
church  schools  of  our  country  survey  the  possibilities  of  this 
method  in  religious  education  . 
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SURVEY  OF  DRAMATICS  IN  THE  CHURCH  SCHOOL 


CHAPTER  I 


WORKING  WITH  THE  DRAMATIC  INSTINCT 


"And  with  new  joy  and  pride, 
The  little  actor  cons  another  part 
Filling  from  time  to  time  his  humorous  stage, 
With  all  the  persons,  down  to  palsied  age, 
That  life  brings  with  her  in  her  equipage; 
As  if  his  whole  vocation 
Were  endless  imitation." 

1 


The  dramatic  instinct  is  universal.  There  is  scarcely 
a  text  book  on  psychology,  which  does  not  devote  some  space 
to  the  discussion  of  the  nature  of  this  instinct.  To  see 
what  we  mean  by  the  dramatic  instinct,  we  have  only  to  look 
at  child  life,  and  to  see  the  results  of  that  urge  which 
makes  the  child  consciously  or  unconsciously,  but  contin- 
ually, try  to  find  out  things,  by  assuming  the  personality 
of  another.  "There  is  a  sort  of  spontaneous  combustion  of 
speculation  throughout  the  field,  as  to  the  nature  of  the 

dramatic  inst lnct ',' says  one  writer.     Therefore,  as  we  set 

2 

to  learn  about  the  psychological  foundations  of  the  dram- 
atic method,  let  us  go  cautiously , being  careful  to  explain 
whet  we  mean  to  say,   in  language  that  is  as  clear  as  poss- 
ible. 

Among  those  who  have  helped  greatly  to  interpret  the 
meaning  and  use  of  the  dramatic  instinct  are  the  workers 
who  have  experiaented  in  the  Children's  Educational  Theater 
in  New  York,  Mrs.  Emma  Sheridan  Frye  and  Mrs.  Alice  Minnie 

Herts  Heniger.  Their  idea  is  that"  in  each  child  there  slum- 

1  Wordsworth, Ode  on  the  Intimations  of  Immortality 

2  Willcox, Helen, Bible  Study  Through  Educational  Dramatics 

P.  29 
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bers  the  possibilities  of  all  the  experience  and  all  the 
vital  imaginative  power  of  the  race!'  To  develop  this  latent 
possibility  before  adulthood  brought  its  limitations  has 
been  their  leading  idea.  These  leaders  have  called  our  at  - 
'Lent ion  to  the  fact  that  children  universally  pretend  to  be 
someone  else,  that  Nature  has  given  childhood  an  instinct  to 
help  it  in  its  game  of  characterization  about  which  we  adults 
apparently  know  very  little. 

Other  well  known  writers  in  the  field  of  psych- 
ology have  brought  to  us  certain  explanations  of  this  in- 

c 

stinAt,  which  may  help  us  to  understand  better  how  to  work 

with  it.    G.Stanley  Hall  says, 

"The  dramatic  instinct  has  Innumerable  outcrops 
in  childhood  and  youth,  and  the  present  seems  to 
be  the  psychological  moment  for  its  appreciation 
and  utilization  i  1  education,  What  is  it?  More 
generically  it  is  the  propensity  to  express  the 
larger  life  of  the  race  in  the  individual,  and 
more  specifically,  to  act  out  or  to  see  acted  out 
the  most  manifold  traits  of  our  common  humanity. 
Children  and  youth  often  ask  themselves  conscious- 
ly or  unconsciously, 'Why  am  I  just  I?'  or  'Why 
must  I  always  and  forever  be  just  Johnny  Jones?' 
So  they  fancy  themselves  other  real  or  imaginary 
persons,  or  perhaps  animals  to  supplement  their 
own  narrow  limitations  of  time,  place, duration, 
and  occupation. The  dramatic  instinct  in  children 
so  long  ignored  is  Just  beginning  to  show  its 
potentialities. " 

1 

Elnora  Whitman  Curtis  says  of  the  dramatic  instinct,  "It 
is  a  prime  force  in  civilization;  the  need  to  give  vent  to 
pent-up  emotion,  to  express  the  Joy  of  living,  to  put  in 
material  form  the  ideas  that  vex  the  spirit,  has  driven  man 

to  imitate,  to  create  This  is  the  response  to  a  need  , 

a  desire,  felt  everywhere     in  all  ages,  the  desire  to  feel 


1  Curtis,  The  Dramatic  Instinct  in  Education.  Foreword  p 
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what  others  are  feeling,  to  get  experience  by  proxy, 
to  get  the  enjoyment  of  borrowed  pain,  to  put  into  pract- 
ise the  Aristotelian  principle  of  Katharsis." 

1 

A  clear  definition  is  given  to  us  by  Anita  B.  Ferris 
who  says,  "  The  dramatic  instinct  is  shown  to  be  the  in- 
stinct to  learn  by  doing.  To  broaden  our  experience  by 
pushing  out  of  our  own  personalities  and  into  the  person- 
alities of  others;  that  is  by  assuming  other  personalities 
in  order  to  find  out  from  the  inside  what  their  experiences 
may  be.  It  is  the  natural  rebellion  of  the  spirit  against 
life-long  condemnation  to  one  personality.  It  is  uncons- 
cious, voluntary.  It  is  always  pleasurable." 

2 

Helen  L.  Willcox,  prominent  in  the  field  of  religious 
drama  will  not  venture  to  define  the  dramatic  instinct.  She 
insists  that  no  one  can  yet  tell  what  the  scientific  def- 
inition will  be.  However  she  does  state  ahat  she  conceives 
the  primary  function  of  the  dramatic  instinct  to  be  "  to  aid 
to  aid  the  individual  to  adjust  himself  to  his  spiritual  en- 
vironment, as  the  instincts  of  hunger  and  self-preservation 
aid  in  adjusting  him  to  his  physical  environment,   ...  In 
order  to  live  successfully,  that  is,  abundantly,  in  a  world 

1  Curtis,  Elnora  Whitman,  The  Dramatic  Instinct  in 
Education.  Foreword 

2  Ferris,  Anita  B.  Following  the  Dramatic  Instinct 
p. 11 
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peopled  by  other  spirits,  of  like  nature  to  our  own,  the  hum- 
an   being  must  understand  these  other  spirits;  the  deeper, 
wider  and  more  sympathetic  that  understanding,  the  richer,  the 
individual's  life.  The  capacity  for  understanding  is  en- 
larged by  actual  impersonation." 

1 

We  may  better  understand  the  dramatic  instinct 
and  how  to  work  with  it,   if  we  consider  the  natural  devel- 
opment of  the  instinct  in  the  individual,  how  it  actually 
manifests  itself  at  different  ages. 

Most  educators  agree  that  the  dramatic  instinet 
is  present  in  a  group  of  kindergarten  children.  How  long  it 
appears  before  that  time,  may  be  disputed.  However  in  the 
Church  School,  we  note  the  manifestation  of  this  instinct 
in  the  Beginner  child.  The  tendency  usually  a  pears  at  the  age 
of  three,   is  very  much  in  evidence  during  the  highly  imag- 
inative years, from  four  to  eight,  and  may  go  on  developing 
naturally  through  life,   if  properly  nurtured.  In  the  kinder- 
garten child,  the  instinct  will  naturally  be  more  highly 
developed  in  some  than  in  others,  but  there  are  certain  gen- 
er  al  facts  with  regard  to  its  manifestations  here  tnat  we 
should  note . 

First,  the  mormal  manifestation  of  the  dramatic 
instinct  in  this  age  ia  individual,  not  social.  The  child 
makes  believe  that  he  is  some  one  or  something  other  than 
himself,  and  other  people  who  may  be  needed  in  the  play 
are  scarcely  more  than  stage  properties. 

1  Willcox,  Helen  L.  p. 29 
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Second,  there  is  no  story,  no  plot.     There  is  merely  im- 
personation, which  begins  whenever  the  idea  occurs  to 
the  child  and  ends  as  soon  as  he  tires  of  it.  For  example 
if  a  kindergarten  child  is  play  ing  "policeman"  he  has  no 
plot  to  enact.  He  is  simply  finding  out  what  it  feels  like 
to  be  a  policeman.  In  the  third  place  the  child  is  as  apt  to 
impersonate  an  animal  or  an  inanimate  object  as  an  indiv- 
idual. He  feels  himself  akin  to  everything  in  the  universe 
which  arouses  his  interest.  Miss  Ferris  tells  of  Frances, 
aged  three  and  a  half,  down  on  the  floor,  bending  over  a 
saucer  of  milk.  "Why,  Frances,"  exclaimed  her  aunt,  coming 
into  the  room,   "What  in  the  world  are  you  doing?"  Frances 
looked  up  with  great  resentment.  "I'm  a  cat!"  she  declared, 
turning  scornfully  from  her  aunt  who  had  so  thoughtlessly 

called  her,  Frances.  Fourth,  the  small  child  does  not  us- 

1 

ually  play  the  part  he  has  assumed,  for  more  than  a  short 
time,  for  he  does  not  have  the  power  of  sustained  volun- 
tary attention.  On  a  recent  occasion,  a  kindergarten  child 
was  allowed  to  be  one  of  the  princess*  maidens  in  a  Primary 
dramatization,  of  The  Baby  Moses.  Just  when  she  was  needed 
to  help  take  the  child  from  the  water's  edge,   she  was  found 
circling  about  on  the  other  side  of  the  stage,  entirely 
oblivious  of  the  action  of  the  play.  She  had  played  her  part 
as  long  as  she  was  able.     Fifth,  there  is  no  thought  of 
audience.  The  play  itself  is  the  all-sufficient  motive. 

These  five  points  are  of  interest  to  teachers  who 
would  guide  the  dramatic  instinct  In  the  Kindergarten  child, 
that  it  may  come  to  its  full  development  in  later  years. 

1  Ferris,  Anita  B.  Following  the  Dramatic 
Instinct,  p.  1 


We  come  then  to  the  next  period  of  development,  some- 
times known  as  the  "dramatic  age".  It  is  the  highly  imag- 
inative period.  The  years  from  four  to  seven  or  eight  years 
make  up  this  period.  The  child's  world  of  make-believe  is 
now  the  gist  of  his  whole  life.  It  now  colors  all  his  act- 
ivities. He  must  do  everything  in  character.  The  child  of 
this  age  is  very  serious  in  his  play;  in  fact  it  is  not 
play  in  the  "grown-up"  sense  of  the  word  at  all.  Whether 
it  is  making  mud  pies , building  a  house,   or  playing "steam- 
engine"  it  is  real  work  for  the  child.  Yet  how  often  we 
find  that  parents  fail  to  understand.  Just  the  other  day, 
I  heard  a  mother  calling  to  her  child,   "Gome  on  in  now 
and  begin  work.  You've  been  playing  long  enough.? 

This  dramatic  play  enables  the  child  to  make  clear  to 
himself  wh?t  he  supposes  to  be  in  other  people's  minds. 
"They  are  school  children  now,  and  have  been  promoted  to 
the  Primary  Department  of  the  Church  School.  They  have  learned 
many  things.  The  cat  and  dog  are  still  the  best  of  com-*- 
panions;  the  animals  still  have  personalities,  but  the  chil- 
dren have  found  out  that  they  are  not  people  The 

boys  and  girls  are  now  becoming  more  and  more  interested  in 
grown  people.  What  is  it  like  to  be  a  grocer?  Or  to  be  a 
grown-up  woman,  or  to  keep  house  and  have  children?  All 
day  long  they  have  tried  to  find  out.    .   .     Now  they  have 
learned  to  play  with  other  children.  Bennie  may  be  the  grower 
while  Alice  and  Helen  come  to  buy.  Now  an  episode  is  acted 
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out  instead  of  a  mere  fragment." 

1 

Going  on  to  the  eight  to  eleven  year  old  period 
we  find  that  the  development  of  the  dramatic  instinct  is 
largely  dependent  upon  the  child's  environment.  Some  of  the 
things  which  help  to  determine  how  he  shall  play  ,  are  th« 
nature  and  number  of  his  companions,  the  attitude  of  his 
parents  and  teachers,  the  reading  matter  available  for  him 
and  the  facilities  for  dramatic  play.  We  believe,  with 
Miss  Helen  Willcox,  that  "the  instinct  passes  through  a 
crisis  at  this  period,  which  comes  near  to  determining  wheth- 
er the  instinct  shall  continue  to  perform  its  needed  work 
or  whether  it  shall  be  turned  from  its  natural  growth, and 
be  made  to  manifest  itself  only  passively^ which  may  be  a 

menace  rather  than  a  blessing."     This  fact  of  the  period 

2 

of  crisis  would  seem  to  indicate  that  during  this  time  we 
should  make  a  special  effort  to  nurture  the  dramatic  tend- 
ency, in  order  to  insure  its  normal  development. 

First  of  all,  for  this  age,  dramatic  play  is 
now  normally,  group  play.  Workers  with  children  will  note 
a  frequent  reappearance  of  the  Individualistic  type,  but 
the  group  type  is  predominate.     Second,  the  play  now  has  a 
story.  We  are  told  that  children  have  almost  an  unerring 
sense  for  the  dramatic,  when  left  to  themselves  to  work 
within  the  range  of  their  interests  and  sympathies.  Third, 
the  center  of  interest  is  mankind.  We  have  passed  the  stage 
of  impersonating  animals  unless  it  is  necessary  to  do  so  for 

1  Ferris    Following  the  Dramatic  Instinct  p. 6 

2  Willcox,  Bible  Study  Through  Educational  Dramat- 
ics p.  p. 32 


the  sake  of  the  play.  Fourth,  there  is  a  striking  in_ 
crease  now  in  the  amount  of  time  which  the  children  now 
spend  over  one  story.  We  may  note  a  distinct  period  of  prep- 
aration, which  may  last  from  a  few  minutes  to  several  days. 
The  fact  is  that  there  is  enough  preparation  so  that  when 
the  impersonation  begins,  there  is  some  more  or  less  clear 
idea  in  the  minds  of  the  players  as  to  the  types  of  char- 
acters they  are  to  play  and  what  they  are  to  do  in  connec- 
tion with  the  story.  We  should  take  note  here  of  the  in- 
creased power  of  voluntary  attention.  Almost  nothing  will 
divert  them  from  the  business  at  hand.     Fifth,  there  is  still 
normally  no  audience  as  such.  Entertainment  of  others  is 
not  the  motive.  The  children  are  absolutely  free  from  stage 
conventions.  The  action  does  not  necessarily  have  to  be  all 
in  one  place.  Opposite  sides  of  the  room  are  thoroughly  sat- 
isfactory. However  there  is  an  increased  desire  for  atmos- 
phere. Costumes,   scenery  and  properties  help  greatly  to 
supplement  the  mental  imagery. 

"In  the  back  lot  on  the  edge  of  the  woods,  Bennie, 
aged  ten,  has  nailed  together  some  old  boards  to  form  a  hut, 
and  out  of  its  rickety  door-way  issues  Ben,  followed  by  Bill, 

George  and  Larry.  They  are  half  bent  and  from  rude  bands  a- 

c 

bout  their  heads  stick  up  the  turkey  feathers  from  a  diftarded 
feaLher  duster.  "Indians,  again,1  murmurs  Ben's  mother.  The 
grocer,  the  farmer,  who  cares  about  them  now?    Dramatic  pre- 
sentation has  a  great  appeal,  but  it  is  coming  nearer  and 
nearer  to  demanding  an  accurate  representation  according  to 
truth. "1 

1  Ferris,  Following  the  Dramatic  Instinct  p. 7 
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Coming  to  the  age  of  adolescence,  we  find  that  the 

dramatic  instinct  here  has  been  so  generally  crushed  back, 

that  even  recent  writers  on  pedagogy  have  said  that  the 

^f'  instinct  normally  dies  out  at  ten  years  of  age.   It  is  quite 

apparent  that  some  who  see  the  value  of  dramatic  training  for 

children    do  not  see  its  value  for  adolescents.     However  if 

we  study  this  period,  we  see  that  one  of  the  changes  which 

comes  in  these  people  of  early  adolescence  is  the  awakening 

of  an  interest  in  adult  men  and  women  and  all  their  works  and 

ways.  At  this  stage,  the  dramatic  instinct  is  of  paramount 

importance.  A  youth  at  this  stage  is  all  aglow,  waiting  to 

try  on  a  new  character.  The  whole  world  is  a  stage  and  he 

plays  the  leading  role.  "The  girls  are  now  in  the  wonderful 

days  of  their'teens'   .  They  see  visions  of  themselves  in  all 

sorts  of  characters  they  have  been  reading  about  in  books, 

Bennie  belongs  to  a  secret  society.  There  are  badges  and 

symbols  for  the  members."     Indeed,  nature  has  well  equipped 

1 

the  adolescent  for  dramatic  activity. 

Miss  Helen  Willcox  tells  us  tnat  the  adolescent 
passes  through  what  might  be  called  the  Episodic  period, 
first  Lhe  informal,  in  which  there  is  no  written  text  and 
in  which  the  players  comment  upon  each  other's  lines.  Then 
comes  the  formal  Episodic  period,  appearing  between  the  ages 
of  twelve  and  fifteen  years.  Here  the  "book"  becomes  essen- 
tial to  the  play.  There  is  an  increased  interest  in  "set- 
ings"  and  some  attention  is  given  to  such  matters  as  group- 

1  Ferris,  Following  the  Dramatic  Instinct 
P.  9 
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ing  and  "cues".  The  play  is  no  longer  absolutely   free  but 
is  bound  to  a  more  or  less  certain  form.  There  is  in  fact  a 
danger  here,  that  the  play  will  lose  in  spontaneity  more  than 
it  gains  in  form. 

1 

Some  writers  would  call  the  next  few  years  from 
fifteen  to  eighteen  years,  tne  Pageant  Period.  A  group  of 
boys  and  girls  of  this  age  may  desire  to  present  their  "dram- 
atics" before  an  audience.  The  theater  may  be  almost  any  place  , 
a  barn,  a  tent,   or  the  corner  of  a  room.   If  the  instinct  has 
developed  normally,  they  may  be  satisfied  with  very  simple 
equipment.  They  may  plan  to  present  a  series  of  simple  unre- 
lated episodes.  The  performance  may  be  announced  simply  as  a 
series  of   'vaudeville  acts';  a  few  scenes  built  around  a  cer- 
tain story  may  constitute  the  program. 

Finally  we  come  to  the  Formal  Play  period  which 
normally  is  not  reached  until  the  age  of  seventeen  or  eighteen 

years.  Up  to  this  time,  the  dramatic  play  has  been  largely 
the  creation  of  the  group.  Now  the  young  people  begin  to  look 
outside  for  a  "real"  play.  To  many  of  us,  it  will  be  surpris- 
ing to  see  that  educators  do  not  advise  the  use  of  the  form- 
al play  until  this  age  of  seventeen  or  eighteen  years.  Cer- 
tain it  is,  that  the  formal  play  has  been  extensively  used 
with  younger  groups.  The  wise  director  of  dramatics  may  be  ab- 
le to  use  the  formal  play  with  much  younger  children  ,  really 
training  the  dramatic  instinct,  in  such  production.  However, 
it  is  quite  evident  that  we  have  not  made  the  fullest  use  of 
the  informal  play  in  training  the  imaginations  of  our  youth. 

1  Willcox,  Bible  Study  Through  Educational 
Dramatics,  p. 37 
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The  church  must  come  to  recognize  the  opportunities 
for  dramatic  work  with  young  people.  The  dramatic  instinct 
at  this  stage  is  of  paramount  importance.  To  these  young 
people,  life  means  a  thousand  pictured  possibilities,  and 
usually  there  is  an  impulse  to  realize  some  or  all  of  these 
possibilities.  Ideals  are  being  formed  which  help  to  direct 
conduct  throughout  life. 

Nor  is  the  expression  of  the  dramatic  instinct,  lim- 
ited to  childhood  and  youth.  It  continues  in  adult  life 
either  actively  or  passively  .  If  active,   it  gives  wing  to 
thought,  "utilizing  what  it  finds,  looking  for  what  it 
wants,  and  when  it  cannot  find  what  it  wants,   it  creates. 
It  seems  to  be  a  mould  through  which  all  the  interestsof 
life  run  The  infant  smiles  when  smiled  at;  the  in- 
fant gets  his  first  thrill  of  parenthood  when  playing  with 
dolls;  the  older  child  finds  great  delight  in  accurate  dram- 
atic presentation;  the  adolescent  sees  the  whole  world  as  a 
stage;  the  old  man  lives  over  again  the  scenes  of  his  life 
and  pictures  the  life  to  come.  Thus  the  dramatic  urge  finds 

exoression  in  and  colors  all  life." 

1 

Following  the  dramatic  instinct,  we  find  tnat  nature 
has  equipped  us  with  a  real  force  to  be  dealt  with,  which  we 
must  seek  to  stimulate,  control,  and  direct  toward  a  defin- 
ite educational  end,  "widening  horizons, mentally ,  ethically, 
and  spiritually". 

2 

1  Overton,  Grace  Sloan,  Drama  in  Education  p. 63 

2  It  H  H  n         "  "  p .  9 1 
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Perhaps,  we  have  been  careless  in  our  approach  to 
the  problem  of  using  trie  dramatic  method.  In  working  with  the 
dramatic  instinct,  we  may  do  well  to  listen  to  the  warning  of 
Emma  Sheridan  Fry  ,  who  was  one  of  the  first  educational 
leaders  to  realize  the  possibilities  of  work  in  this  field; 

"Until  you  realize  that  the  haphazard  of  good 
intent  does  not  equip  you  to  handle  a  force  at  once  benefic- 
ent and  terrible,  you  are  no  more  to  be  trusted  as  an  educa- 
tor, than  an  amateur  is  to  be  trusted  to  use  the  powers  of 
electricity." 

1 

So  we  must  come  to  the  realization  that  ail 
children  and  youth  are  equipped  with  this  native  tendency, 
that  their  plays  should  be  the  natural  outgrowth  of  them- 
selves, their  ideas  and  their  work.  When  we  have  learned 
to  work  with  the  dramatic  instinct  truly  and  effectively 
we  will  not  attempt  to  train  actors  to  perform,  but  rather, 
to  develop  human  beings.  We  will  be  deali  :g,  not  with  a  tal- 
ent, but  with  a  universally  active  instinct.  We  will  be  prac- 
tising the  player  in  living,  not  in  the  technique  of  an  art. 
How  we  may  work  with  the  dramatic  instinct  to  the  fullest  de- 
gree, will  be  discussed  in  the  next  chapter  on  methods  of 
preparation  and  production. 

1  Pry  ,  Emma  Sheridan,  Educational  Dramatics, 
Introduction 
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CHAPTER  II 

METHODS  OF  PREPARATION  AND  PRODUCTION 


Educators  must  find  out  how  to  nourish  this  vital  plant 
called  the  dramatic  instinct;  how  to  avoid  the  tempta- 
tion of  dwarfing  it  by  employing  the  apparently  easy  meth- 
od of  securing  imitation  instead  of  the  method  of  genuine, 
sincere,  honest  expression,  which  the  normal  child  craves." 

1 


When  we  state  the  aim  of  dramatic  production 
within  the  church  to  be,  training  the  player  in  ways  of  liv- 
ing rather  than  in  the  technique  of  an  art,   it  somehow  sweeps 
away    much  of  thestuf f iness  which  surrounds  books  and  papers 
written  on  the  subject.  There  is  a  need  for  re-vitalizing  the 
whole  process  of  dramatic  production  that  the  participants 
and  on-lookers  may  receive  the  highest  possible  value.  A  care- 
ful study  of  what  has  been  written  in  the  field  of  dramatic 
production,  and  sone  experimentation  In  the  work,  lead  me  to 
say     hat  certain  definite  changes  in  the  generally  accepted 
manner  of  preparation  must  come.  Among  these,   I  would  list  the 
following: 

First,  we  must  not  seek  to  train  actors,  but  to  ex- 
periment in  ways  of  living.  We  have  stated  our  aim  as  being, 

"to  widen  horizons,  mentally,  ethically,  and  spiritually." 

2 

Thus  our  method  becomes  one  of  spiritual  training  rather  than 
one  of  "show-producing".    We  are  not  so  much  concerned  with 
producing  technically  trained  actors  as  we  are  with  giving 
them  a  chance  to  experiment  with  different  ways  of  living, 

1  Heniger,  Alice  M.H.  Kingdom  of  the  Child,  Preface 

2  Overton,  Grace  Sloan,  Drama  in  Education, p. 91 
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letting  t tie 91  live  the  life  of  another,  with  an  opportunity  to 
know  the  other's  motives,  thoughts  and  feelings,  first-hand. 

For  the  sake  of  clearness,  there  will  given  here 
some  reports  of  the  writer's  experience  in  church  production. 
For  their  Christmas  play,  the  young  people  of  a  certain 
church,  decided  to  produce  The  Seventh  Christmas,  a  simple 
presentation,  which  I  had  recently  written.  The  play  por- 
trayed Mary  and  Joseph  and  the  child,  Jesus,  at  the  age  of 
seven  years.  The  time  was  the  seventh  birthday  of  the  child, 
upon  the  occasion  of  a  return  visit  of  Caspar,  the  ancient 
wiseman  of  the  East.  Now,  any  attempt  to  train  actors,  as  the 
sole  aim  of  this  production  would  have  missed  the  deep  sig- 
nificance of  what  might  have  been  accomplished.  The  supreme 
thing  was  for  the  chosen  characters  to  re-live  the  lives  of 
the  Holy  Family  and  Caspar,  thereby  gaining  for  themselves 
and  for  their  audience  a  ne?;  and  very  real  conception  of  the 
meaning  of  Christmas.     This  gave  us  no  right  to  be  careless 
of  technique.  We  became  more  accurate  in  details,  because 
we  desired  to  present  a  true  picture  of  the  life  of  this  time. 
The  method  sent  the  young  people  to  their  Bibles,  to  study 
again  the  Christmas  narrative.  It  sent  them  to  various  books 
picturing  life  and  customs  in  Nazareth.  They  learned  that 
Tissot  is  the  artist  who  has  brought  us  the  most  realistic 
Palestinian  art,  and  studied  his  works  intently. 

It  was  thought  by  certain  adults  in  the  church 
that  there  might  be  some  objection  to  the  portrayal  of  the 
character  of  the  boy  Jesus.  However  the  young  people  saw  no 

1  First  Congregational  Church. 
Wellesley  Hills,  Massachusetts 
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objection  to  this.  They  thought  it  could  be  reverently  and 
beautifully  done  in  the  true  spirit  of  the  child.  It  was 
suggested  by  an  adult  that  a  girl  might  play  the  part  of 
the  child,  Jesus,  more  effectively  Lhan  a  boy.  But  the 
young  people  were  strongly  opposed  to  this,   saying  that  it 
was  supposed  to  be  a  real  life  production.  Throughout  the 
rehearsals,  we  stressed  the  idea  of  really  "living"  our 
parts,  portraying  the  true  spirit,  and  the  play  was  finally 
given  with  remarkable  beauty  and  simplicity.  The  spirit  of 
the  characters  so  covered  the  technique,  that  one  small  boy 
was  heard  to  remark  on  leaving  the  church  on  trie  Sunday  of 
the  play,   "isn't  it  hard  to  imagine  that  this  isn't 
Christmas  night?" 

On  another  occasion,  we  were  rehearsing  the  one- 
act  olay,  Gretna  Green.  One  of  the  girls, more  concerned 

1 

with  the  technique  than  with  the  spirit  of  the  character 
she  was  portraying,   said  these  lines  in  a  very  stilted 
manner : 

"And  these  few  sovereigns 

May  make  a  rift  of  cheerful  sunshine 
On  some  rainy  day." 

The  immediate  result  wa  an  intense  groaning  on  the  paBt  of 
all  the  young  people  in  the  play.  The  tendency  of  the  age  is 
to  sweep  away  all  that  is  artificial  and  sentimental,  and  to 
get  back  to  naturalness  and  real  life.  When  we  have  deter- 
mined to  make  our  plays  experiments  in  ways  of  living,  we 
will  have  arrived  at  one  fundamental  principle  of  production. 

1  Mackay, Constance  D'Arcy,  Beau  of  Bath. 
Henry  Holt  &  Co.  New  York 
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The  value  of  taking  these  excursions  into  different 

characters,  cannot  be  stressed  too  much.     How  we  might  help 

to  create  human  understanding,   if  we  thoroughly  understood 

the  use  of  this  method. 

Esther  Willard  Bates,   in  her  classes  in  production 

1 

of  religious  drama,   suggests  the  following  possibilities: 

M  Many  versions  of  the  same  character  done  by 
different  young  players  will  contribute  many  aspects 
of  the  same  person,  so  that  if  the  final  actor  is 
willing  to  draw  on  all  the  interpretations,  or  on 
all  which  contribute  consistently  toKard  the  final 
impersonation,  the  acting  will  have  a  depth  and  rich- 
ness of  character,  which  will  go  far  toward  making 
the  playing  of  the  part  a  work  of  art.  This  is  only 
the  same  thing  as   'communal  composition1  which  col- 
lege professors  learnedly  lecture  on  when  treating 
of  folk-ballads,  or  folk  drama,  and  which  results 
in  a  classic  ultimately." 


EThically  also,  we  may  come  into  a  depth  of  insight  into  the 
characters  we  are  enacting,   if  we  will.     In  the  story  of 
the  Good  Samaritan,  Miss  Bates  adds,  that  we  may  see  "the 
doubtful,  troubled  priest,  who,  possibly  is  hurrying  to  an- 
other call  of  duty,  or  is  going  in  response  to  a  summons 
from  the  high  priest,   or  a  call  to  attend  one  in  his  own 
family  who  is  ill,  thus  making  him  a  human  to  be  sympatn- 
ized  with  in  his  error  rather  than  one  to  be  condemned. 
Perhaps  the  Levite  feels  that  the  man  is  dead  and  hence 
beyond  help." 

Another  value  means  of  training  the  actors  in  ways 
of  living,   is  to  develop  that  group  sense  among  the  actors 
which  makes  it  their  duty  to  understand  each  other  on  the 
stage,  listening  to  each  other  sympathetically,  supporting 
each  other  in  the  parts  being  played,  "like  good  community 

11  Professor  of  Drama, Boston  University, 

School  of  Religious  Education 
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neighbors, trying  to  make  a  little  bit  of  the  millen- 

ium,  like  inhabitants  of  Friendship  Village."  Certain- 

1 

ly  these  instincts  and  feelings  are  all  brought  out  in  the 
thirteenth  chapter  of  First  Corinthians.  Incidentally,  we 
are  told  thatAare  a  part  of  the  practice  of  the  finest 
stock  companies  and  repertory  players,  whose  final  pres- 
entation is  like  excellent  orchestral  work. 

The  second  change  that  must  come  in  our  method 
of  production  is  that  we  must  allow  freedom  in  the  working 
out  of  these  experiments  in  characterization.  Formerly, 
in  production,  we  had  a  super-imposed  set  of  laws,  for  the 
player,  an  aristocracy  as  over  against  a  democracy.  Now,  we 
are  coming  to  see  that  the  real  development  comes  when  we 
cooperate  with  the  dramatic  instinct  which  we  find  so  uni- 
versally manifested. 

But  at  the  out-set,   let  us  plead  for  an  intell- 
igent use  of  this  freedom.  We  may  certainly  suggest  where  our 
experience  will  be  of  help  in  a  more  true  interpretation  of 
character.  We  would  not  fall  into  the  error  of  allowing  ex- 
pression which  disregards  all  else,  as  did  the  mother  of  a 
certain  small  boy.  She  allowed  him  to  put  his  hands  in  the 
gravy  on  his  plate  and  then  apply  them  to  the  dinner  coat  of 
a  guest,  on    he  grounds  that  he  was  being  allowed  "to  ex- 
press himself".  Following  this  theory,  we  might  find  our 
dramatic  production  in  a  "mess"  similar  to  that  of  the  din- 
ner coat. 

1  Bates, Esther  Willard. 
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Perhaps,  we  can  tell  our  characters,  where  to  go,  and 
and  what  to  do,  but  never  how  to  go,  or  how  to  do  a  thing. 
We  dare  not  exploit  the  dramatic  instinct.  The  impulse  to 
do  the  thing  must  be  there  in  the  mind  of  the  person,  before 
we  insist  upon  its  being  done.    A  genuine  impulse  leads  to 
natural  expression.  Then  there  is  no  need  for  a  person  to  be 
told  how  to  do  a  thing.  Some  people  would  go  so  far  as  to  say 
that  it  is  actually  dangerous,  for  a  person  to  make  all  sorts 
of  movements  without  the  impulse.  Even  as  it  is  abnormal  to 
see  a  person  suffering  from  the  disease  which  causes  the 
head  to  move  continually,   so,  too,  they  say,   it  is  abnormal 
to  have  action  on  the  stage  without  impulse.  We  will  agree 
tnat  the  only  safe  method  for  religious  educators  is  that  of 
genuine  expression.  Manytrained  actors  brought  into  the 
church  to  direct  dramatics,   stifle  the  natural  process. 
Without  doubt,  the  educational  method  in  dramatic  production 
is  a  slower  and  more  difficult  one,  but  it  is  certain  that  it 
will  bring  greater  returns  in  terms  of  individual  develop- 
ment . 

Of  course  the  young  people  must  have  a  background 
for  interpretation  of  characters.  In  the  Christmas  Play  men- 
tioned previously,  the  young  people  were  asked  to  refer  to 
books  on  Nazareth  life,  to  study  National  Geographic  Mag- 
azines, Tissot's  Life  of  Cnrsst  in  art,  tne  Bible,  and 
many  other  sources  tnat  they  might  truly  represent  these 
characters.  This  gives  a  sound  basis  for  allowing  free  in- 
terpretation of  character,  yet  makes  for  accuracy  of  detail. 


1 
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This  leads  us  to  the  discussion  of  a  third  point  which, 
must  be  mentioned  in  connection  with  the  method  of  educa- 
tional dramatics:  Close  attention  to  detail  or  finish  of  the 
production  is  not  a  true  test  of  the  success  of  the  method. 
One  must  learn  to  judge  by  the  reactions  of  the  partici- 
pants and  audience. 

Did  the  players  catch  the  spirit  of  the  characters 
they  were  portraying?  Did  the  congregation  really  worship 
during  the  pageant  or  were  they  more  interested  in  comment*- 
ing  on  costume  details?  Let  it  be  perfectly  clear  that  this 
emphasis  does  not  give  any  excuse  for  slovenly  work,  in 
production.  It  demands  rather  that  the  production  be  so  ef- 
fective that  the  spirit  of  the  play  will  cover  trie  technique 
completely . 

Elaborate  costumes  and  scenery  are  not  essentials, 
although  we  have  passed  what  may  be  called  the  "sheet-  and 
pillow  case"  stage  in  costuming.  We  are  weary  of  seeing  the 
Magi  eriKter  dressed  up  in  "Grandmother's  Couch  cover".  In 
religious  drama,  we  need  refinement  and  restraint.  We  want 
our  productions,  within  the  church  auditorium,  at  leafet,  to 
be  austere  and  noble.  However  we  look  past  this  technique 
again  to  the  spirit.  Especially  in  children's  dramatics,  do 
we  need  to  have  this  in  mind.  When  they  are  in  the  highly 
Imaginative  years,  we  must  be  concerned  primarily  with  their 
development,  rather  than  with  a  highly  polished  production. 


I 
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A  simple  pantomime  of  the  Nativity  used  last  year 
with  a  fourth  grade  group,   left  a  never-to-be-forgotten  im- 
pression upon  the  children.  The  costumes  were  very  simple, 
and  the  children  were  allowed  to  play  the  scene  as  they 
wished.  A  little  Syrian  girl  was  chosen  by  the  group  to 
play  the  Madonna.  She  was  Mary  from  the  moment  of  their 
choice  mntil  the  end  of  the  class,  and  she  may  have  gath- 
ered some  of  the  beauty  of  the  Mary  Mother  character  to 
carry  with  her  always.  Another  child  in  the  class  who  was 
chosen  for  the  angel  came  to  be  in  wide-eyed  wonder,  ask- 
ing,  "Am  I  to  be  a  real  angel?"     Details  of  the  play  were 
not  worked  out  for  the  children.  But  in  imagination,  they 
lived  over  again  the  ancient  scene,  and  the  effect  upon 
them  and  upon  the  children  who  watched  it  was  unmistakably 
fine . 

It  may  be  that  a  negative  impression  is  left,  and  then 
the  value  may  be  questioned.   I  found  that  in  a  certain  church 
there  had  been  so  much  confusion  over  a  previous  pageant,  that 
the  young  people  were  not  anxious  to  partake  in  another.  The 
details  had  been  poorly  worked  out,  and  there  had  been  a 
last-minute-rush  for  characters  to  fill  the  parts  and  for  tne 
finishing  of  the  costumes.  The  pageant  had  lost  its  effect  in 
the  stress  and  strain  of  production. 

A  rather  searching  article  on  The  Aftermath  of  Children's 
Day,  goes  to  the  heart  of  this  problem.  It  is  descriptive  of 
Children's  Day,  but  its  message  has  a  broader  application. 
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When  the  rose  petals  and  dried  ferns  have 
all  been  removed  from  the  carpets,  what  re- 
mains in  the  hearts  and  lives  of  the  children 
who   'looked  so  cunning'  and  of  grown-ups  who 
beamed  upon  them  as  they  participated?  Perhaps 
some  things  that  were  not  planned  have  resulted. 
Twelve-year- old  Estelle  may  have  learned  the 
triumph  of  public  applause  and  may  seek  it  with 
fitter  envy  of  all  those  who  turn  it  from  her  in 
the  years  to  come. Awkward  John  may  have  realized 
that  people  were  lau  hing  at  him,   instead  of  with 
him,  and  for  the  next  few  years  when  he  most  needs 
friendliness  and  understanding,   he  may  shut  him- 
self up  within  his  own  sensitiveness,  and  lock  the 
doors.  Others  may  wish  to   'show  off'  on  every 
occasion. " 

1 


This  article  points  out  in  no  uncertain  terms,  that 
we  must  be  concerned  with  individual  development,  rather 
than  with  the  mechanics  of  production. 

A  fourth  change  that  must  come  in  church  school 

production  is  one  that  involves  the  choice  of  characters: 

Characters  may  be  chosen  who  seem  least  fitted  to  play  the 

parts.  This  change  offers  untold  possibilities  and  is  one 

of  supreme  importance  to  Christia.n  education.  "There  is  a 

hero  inside  of  everyone  if  we  blow  the  bugle  blast  loud 

enough  to  bring  him  out".  Herein  is  offered  one  of  tne  most 

2 

thrilling  adventures  in  the  realm  of  educational  dramatics, 
for  one  who  has  patience  to  wait  for  development  within. 
Those  who  have  experimented  in  the  method  insist  that  we 
can  do  with  children  what  Burbank  has  done  with  flowers. 

To  illustrate  this  method  of  unlocking  personality, 
let  us  take  the  case  of  a  young  people's  church  dramatic 

1  The  Sunday  School  Journal,  May  1923,  Editorial 

2  Hough,  Lynn  Harold,  Evangelical  Hunanism,p  25 
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club  which  was  recently  engaged  in  preparing  a  play.  The 
'hero"was  described  as  being  "  a  good  looking  young  chap,  of 
fine  character,  a  leader".  One  boy  in  the  group  had  brought 
the  criticism  of  the  whole  community  upon  himself  by  his 
careless  actions.  School  authorities  had  lost  confidence  in 
him.  He  was  at  a  dangerous  point,  where  he  could  have  swung 
in  either  direction,  toward  the  best  or  the  worst.     The  dir- 
ector of  tne  play,  who  was  interested  in  the  boy,  conceived 
the  idea  of  having  him  play  the  leading  part.  The  effect  of 
his   "'trying  on"  tnis  new  character  was  remarkable.  His  att- 
itude actually  changed  for  the  better.  He  acquired  a  new 
confidence  in  himself.  This  experiment  may  prove  to  of  last- 
ing value  in  the  building  of  his  character. 

Another  case,   in  point,   is  of  a  young  girl  whose 
simple  home  surroundings  seem  to  have  developed  in  her  a 
real  "inferiority  complex".  She  seemed  continually  to  close 
herself  up,  with  a  feeling  tha  she  had  no  right  to  express 
her  personality.  In  a  certain  pageant,  the  director  gave  her 
the  part  of  a  beautiful  young  girl,  betrothed  to  a  handsome 
young  man.  When  the  final  night  of  the  play  came,  she  act- 
ually "blossomed"  into  the  character  of  this  leading  lady. 
She  was  a  revelation  to  herself  and  to  everyone  else. 

In  Bible  dramatizations,  too,  there  is  tremendous 
possibility  for  character  development.  One  overgrown  fifth 
grade  boy  was  actually  changed  by  the  responsibility  that  was 
given  to  him,  in  playing  the  character  of  Abraham.  He  act- 
ually gathered  truths  from  the  life  of  Abraham  by  being  that 
person.  The  boy  was  changed  to  a  more  stable  and  responsible 
member  of  the  school. . 
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So  we  plead  for  the  democratic  method  as  over  against 
the  old  "aristocracy"  in  dramatic  production.  We  would  not  set 
up  super- imposed  laws  that  must  be  followed.  Rather  we  would 
suggest  and  guide  and  offer  the  benefit  of  experience,  let- 
ting the  final  production  be  the  result  of  the  finest  kind  of 
cooperative  effort.   "The  work-a-day  world  seems  go  say,  'Let 

all  who  enter  here  leave  their  imaginations  behind!"  Now, the 

1 

question  is,  are  we  to  fall  in  to  the  same  error  in  the  use 
of  the  dramatic  method,  or  shall  we  use  it  as  a  tremendous 
spiritual  force  in  an  age  of  material  things?    Then  let  us  be- 
gin all  dramatic  activity  with  the  realization  that  there  is 
in  everyone  an  imaginative  power  which  would  help  the  indiv- 
idual to  escape  &ie  limitations  in  time,  space  and  circum- 
stances, and  to  re-live  the  richly  variegated  life  of  human- 
ity itself.  This  power  may  be  laten^t,  but  it  is  there,  and 
it  is  our  business,  as  educators,  to  release  it. 

Two  illustrations  from  child-life  serve  to  show  us 
how  naturally  this  imagination  manifests  itself  in  the  child^ 
Just  at  sun-set  one  evening,  a  lady  whom  I  know,  passed  a 
little  boy  on  the  street.  The  child  had  paused  in  his  play, 
and  sat  on  his  bicycle  apparently  watching  the  gorgeous  sky- 
colors.     The  lady,  fortunately  an  imaginative  soul,  said, 
to  him,   "What  a  beautiful  picture  I  Who  painted  it?"  Immed- 
iately came  back  the  answer,  from  trie  child,   "0.   .   .  .G-od 
did,  I  supposa."  Another  child  came  running  into  the  house 
the  other  day  calling  to  his  mother,  "I  just  saw  God  riding 
by  on  a  cloudl  He  waved  at  me,  and  I  waved  back." 


Our  dulled  imaginations  have  lost  the  power  to  "make 
believe"  as  does  the  child.  The  tragedy  is  that  we  stifle 
this  force  evenin  the  dramatic  methxod.  Let  us  resolve  to 
utilize  this  imaginative  power,   in  all  of  our  dramatic  work 
in  the  Church  School. 

These  are  general  princi  les  of  method  which  we 
must  follow.  Going    ore  specifically  into  a  discussion  of 
methods,   let  us  divide  our  discussion  of  product i..n  into 
four  parts: 

I.  Impromptu  Dramatization 

II.  Story-Playing 

III.  Pantomime 

IV.  The  Formal  Production. 

It  is  quite  apparent  from  our  discussion  of  the 
dramatic  instinct  that  we  will  need  to  utilize  different  meth- 
ods with  different  ages  in  the  church  school.  The  first  group, 
that  of  small  children  will  use  most  profitably    the  im- 
promptu or  extempore  dramatization.   "Let's  pretend"  indicates 
the  nature  of  their  dramatic  program,  which  should  be  spontan- 
eous, acted  out  in  the  spirit  of  play.  There  need  be  no  prep- 
a  ration  on  the  children's  part,  though  there  must  be  careful 
preparation  on  the  part  of  the  teacher.  Costumes  and  prop- 
erties are  unessential.  Imagination  here  can  supply  all  the 
needs.  Attempts  at  perfectly  real  costumes  and  settings  would 
clutter  and  confuse  them.     Children  themselves  can  become 
rocks,  trees,  walls,  tall  grasses,  at  a  moment's  notice. 
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Here  we  avoid  stage  directions  and  technique  entire- 
ly. The  whole  room  becomes  the  stage.  All  the  children  can 
be  used  for  properties  and  additions  to  the  setting,   if  not 
for  characters  in  the  story.  What  the  children  gain  from  such 
a  dramatization,   of  course,  will  depend  greatly  upon  tne 
wise  guidance  of  the  teacher.  If  a  teacher  contemplates  the 
use  of  this  method,   she  should  plan  very  definitely  what  she 
will  suggest  and  what  questions  she  will  ask  with  regard  to 

the  story.     T  his  is  method  used  in  the  Beginners'  department 
1 

of  the  church  school  and  wit:i  the  younger  primary  children. 

When  the  children  are  eight  or  nine  years  old,  they 
may  begin  the  use  of  the  story -play .  This  type  develops  nat- 
urally from  extempore  dramatization.  Here,  more  time  must  be 
spent  in  preparation,   identification  with  character,  and  an- 
alysis of  the  story.     Here  again  we  may  avoid  stage  direc- 
tions and  technique  entirely.  The  whole  room  may  be  the  stage. 
Again,  the  effect  upon  the  players  themselves  rather  than  the 
effect  upon  the  audience,   is  of  supreme  importance.  The  meth- 
od may  be  desribed  as  follows: 

A  story  is  told  by  the  leader,  emphasizing  the 
action  or  events  in  such  a  way  as  to  build  up  a  simple  and 
vivid  mental  picture.  Then  the  children  divide  the  story  into 
its  most  important  pictures  or  scenes.  They  then  suggest  in 

1  See  p. 5 
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detail,  what  should  take  place  in  each  scene,  and  certain 
ones  are  chosen  by  the  group  to  act  out  these  scenes.  They 
use  their  own  words  and  are  encouraged  to  "be"  the  person 
in  the  story.  Constructive  criticism  of  the  scene  takes  place 
afterwards,  and  others  may  be  given  a  chance  to  portray  the 
same  scene.  The  complete  play  is  worked  over  at  successive 
meetings  of  the  group.  Sometimes  the  words  are  written  down 
by  the  class  and  a  final  form  adapted.  The  finished  prod- 
uct thus  belongs  to  the  children.  A  final  presentation  may 
be  given  for  parents  and  friends,  but  the  wise  director- 
will  not  regard  this  as  the  climax  toward  waich  they  have 
been  working. 

In  order  to  use  all  of  the  members  of  the  group, 
it  may  be  well  to  plan  for  certain  committees  with  simple 
duties,  to  provide  costumes  and  properties,  of  which  the 
Junior  age  group  will  demand  a  bit  more  than  the  younger 
children.     Juniors  are  "realists".  They  have  a  passion  for 
having  things  absolutely  accurate.  A  Jeweled  crown  of  gold 
had  been  rented  for  the  play  of  The  Seventh  Christmas,  and 
the  junior  boys  came  afterwards  discussing  it.  They  were 
very  much  impressed  with  the  crown.  One  boy  said,   "Do  you 
know,  that's  the  first  time  I  ever  saw  a  real  crown  I"  In- 
deed, realistic  things  delight  their  souls.     Two  or  three 
rehearsals  will  probably  suffice  for  the  simple  story  play, 
while  a  few  more  may  be  demanded  for  the  written  play,  pre- 
pared by  the  children.  The  length  of  the  performance  should 
probably  not  exceed  ten  or  fifteen  minutes,   in  either  case. 
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In  the  use  of  the  Biblical  story-play,  the  question 
arises  as  to  whether  or  not  we  should  adhere  strictly  to 
the  Biblical  language.  There  is  certainly  a  certain  value 
for  players  and    audienee  in  using  modern  speech  occasional- 
ly. It  seems  to  vitalize  the  story  for  all.  Yet  there  is 
great  value  in  the  strength  and  beauty  of  the  Biblical 
language.  Each  method  has  a  value.  A  wise  director  will 
employ  them  both. 

We  come  then,  to  the  use  of  pantomime .  This  is  the 
next  step  between  story-play  and  formal  production. 
Patomime  should  be  used  more  extensively,  as  it  has  the  ad- 
vantage of  standing  as  interpretation  pure  and  simple. 
Especially  are  we  coming  to  recognize  this  as  a  valuable 
method  of  teaching  the  Bible.  The  method  has  proved  in  - 
tensely  helpful  with  ten  or  twelve  year  old  children  who 
are  not  hindered  too  greatly  with  self -consc iousness.  In 
pantomime  children  cannot  "fidget".  They  must  use  only 
the  action  which  expresses  character.  This  method  helps 
toward  physical  coordination  and  bodily  control. 

Certain  laws  of  pantomime  should  be  remembered. 
No  sound  should  be  made.  The  mouth  and  eyes  are  to  be  used 
only  to  indicate  mood  or  feeling.  No  words  should  be  formed 
on  the  lips.  Every  action  should  be  carefully  completed. 
Imaginary  objects  may  be  used  but  they  must  be  treated  with 
the  reality  of  actual  objects. 
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Finally,  we  come  to  the  Formal  Production,  the  care- 
fully worked  out  play.   "Order,  heaven's  first  law,   is  the 

stalwart  backbone  of  dramatic  production'.1    PerhaDS,  then 

1 

we  can  state  definitely  the  procedure  for  the  average 
formal  production  of  the  church  school. 

At  the  first  meeting  of  the  group  in  charge  of  the 
production,  there  are  three  things  to  be  accomplished: 
.  1.  Reading  of  the  Play 

2.  Casting  of  characters 

3.  Appointing  of  Committees. 

It  is  eesential  to  begin  the  work  on  the  play  properly. 
Eliminate  noise  and  confusion,  and  begin  the  meeting  prompt- 
ly. 

A  round'reading  of  the  play  is  perhaps  the  best  meth- 
od. The  play  is  read  through,  each  member  of  the  group  taking 
his  turn.     This  gives  each  person  a  share,  and  it  is  an 
effective  means  of  interpreting  the  abilityies  of  individuals. 
Since  our  method  in  the  church  school  dramatic  production 
is  democratic,   it  is  advisable  to  ask  each  member  of  the  group 
to  take  notes  on  how  the  play  should  be  cast. 

The  reading  finished,  there  comes  tne  problem  of  cast- 
ing of  characters.  People  may  be  asked  to  "try  out"  for 
the  various  parts.  In  this  case,  tne  director  or  a  casting 
committee,  may  hear  the  "try  outs"  and  decide  upon  the 
casting.  If  there  is  an  understanding  director  who  knows 
the  people  and  can  be  trusted  to  make  fair  choiaes,  perhaps 
his  word  should  be  final.  Members  of  the  group  producing 
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the  play,  may  attend  the  "try  outs",  taking  careful  notes, 
and  submitting  them  for  the  help  of  the  director. 

If  one  is  at  all  interested  in  casting  a  person 
for  a  part  for  which  he  does  not  seem  fitted,   for  the  sake 
of  the  development  of  personality,  then  the  final  casting 
will  probably  have  to  rest  with  the  director.  Probably  a 
group  of  people  could  not  be  made  to  see  the  possibilities 
of  individual  development  in  every  case.  In  any  case,  the 
choices  should  be  carefully  made,  and  it  should  be  clearly 
understood,  that  if  any  player  proved  unsatisfactory,  another 
would  be  substituted. 

The  type  of  play  will  determine  the  number  of 
committees  needed.  For  the  average  small  production,  these 
cmmittees  seem  to  be  the  essential  ones:  Staging,  Costuming, 
Properties,  Lighting,  Publicity,  and  Finance.  Each  committee 
may  be  composed  of  one  person,   if  one  can  do  the  required  work 
and  more  people  are  not  available.   It  is  usually  good  pol- 
icy however  ,  to  have  as  many  people  as  possible  feel  a  re- 
sponsibility. Too  often,  a  common  error  is  that  of  leaving  all 
the  work  for  a  few  people  to  do,  and  the  remembrance  of  a 
pageant  or  play  is  painful  rather  than  pleasant.  Committees, 
if  well  Organized  for  work,  relieve  this  situation  and  make 
for  efficiency  in  production.  Special  attention  should  be 
paid  to  each  committee  group,   if  the  director  expects  good 
work  and  cooperation  from  all. 


In  one  church,  I  was  told  that  taere  was  one 
young  man  who  was  exceptionally  well  trained  to  manage 
"lighting".  But  it  was  added  that  he  was  not  going  to  do 
anything  for  the  church  any  more.  Upon  inquiring,   I  learned 
that  he  had  helped  the  year  before  on  a  very  difficult, 
piece  of  lighting  and  had  received  no  thanks  for  it.  A 
little  conference  with  him,  persuaded  him  to  render  service 
again,  and  after  our  showing  an  interest  in  and  an  apprec- 
iation of  his  work,  he  consented  to  become  our  official 
"electrician".  It  is  well  for  the  director  to  call  together 
all  the  chairmen  of  committees  for  the  purpose  of  discuss- 
ing tne  relation  of  the  parts  to  the  whole  production. 

It  is  evident  that  the  staging  committee  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  setting  and  the  stage  properties,  for 
assembling  them  and  having  them  in  their  places  at  rehears- 
als when  needed  and  at  the  rise  of  the  curtain  on  the 
night  of  the  performance.  The  stage  settings  and  properties 
should  express  the  spirit  of  the  play  or  pageant.  These 
things  are  background,  and  shouH    form  a  blend  of  beauty 
and  effectiveness.  An  excellent  chapter  on  settings  and 

ur oner ties  will  be  found  in  Production  of  Religious  Drama. 

1 

The  Costuming  Committee  should  begin  its  work 
by  reading  the  play  and  analyzing  it,  then  planning  the 
costumes  from  this  careful  reading.  The  care  of  the  costumes 
before  and  after  the  performance  is  their  task.   If  there  is 
a  church  dramatic  club,  this  group  would  be  in  charge  of 
the  care,  rental,  and  listing  of  costumes.  The  committee 
should  collect  reference  books  and  articles  on  costuming. 
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All  authorities  tell  us  that  color  and  line  have  a  very- 
powerful  effect  upon  the  audience.  The  work  of  this  comm- 
ittee is  very  important.     Excellent  books  have  been  pre- 
pared to  explain  the  art  of  costuming  to  church  groups. 

1 

The  Properties  Committee  is  responsible  for 
personal  properties  of  the  players.  In  many  cases  they  are 
able  to  secure  their  own  properties.  In  any  event,  the 
committee  is  responsible  for  seeing  that  all  properties 
are  ready  for  use  when  the  curtain  rises.  They  will  be  re- 
sponsible, too,  for  the  safe  return  of  all  properties. 
This  is  very  important.  It  must  always  be  remembered  that 
the  work  to  be  done  after  the  play  is  quite  as  essential 
as  taat  done  before  the  curtain  rises.     The  work  of  a  play 
is  not  over  when  the  curtain  falls. 

The  Lighting  Committee  has  the  power  to  add 
materially  to  the  success  of  a  play.  The  lighting  should 
serve  as  a  background  for  the  idea  and  action  of  the  play. 
The  lighting  when  properly  done,   softens  and  colors  a  scene. 
Especially  should  care  be  taken  in  the  lighting  of  a  chancel 
drama.  Here  the  lighting  effects  should  be  carefully  used, 
not  giving  the  tneatrical  effect.  This  committ&e  should  make 
a  study  of  lighting  and  oe  aule  to  work  out  good  effects, 
for  all  productions.  It  is  well  to  rind  the  people  in  trie 
church  who  really  know  something  aoout  this  work,  as  this  is 
trie  only  safe  way.  Nearly  all  of  the  books  on  religious  drama 
have  chapters  on  this  subject  worked  out  simply,  so  that  tney 
will  be  01  practical  help. 

2 

1  Grimball  and  Wells,  Costuming  a  Play,   Century  Co. 

2  Bates,  Esther  Willard,  Tne  Art  of  Producing  Pageants 


The  Publicity  Committee  will  have  charge  of  ail  arrangements 
oi  advertising,  posters,  press  notices,  programs  and  tickets. 
In  tne  average  small  production,  they  may  also  arrange  for  the 
hall  in  which  tne  play  is  to  be  given,  and  for  the  ushers. 
The  Finance  Committee  has  charge  of  budgeting  of  expenses, 
with  trie  help  of  the  director,  and  of  tne  receipt  and  expend- 
iture of  all  moneys. 

This  organization,  in  general,  would  apply  to  tne 
production  within  trie  cnancel  or  to  the  more  secular  play. 
A  word  about  the  rehearsals  of  each  type  may  be  necessary. 
Rehearsals  held  within  the  church,   should  be  careful  to  pre- 
serve the  spirit  of  the  play.  All  explanation  on  the  part  of 
the  director  should  be  quiet  and  dginified.  Much  necessary  ad- 
vice could  be  given  to  players  in  private  conference.  I  have 
found  it  helpful,   in  rehearsals  to  use  a  soft  light  some- 
thing like  the  ones  to  be  used  in  the  play,   in  order  to  pro- 
duce tne  atmosphere  one  woula  like  to  have.  This  is  much 
more  helpful  than  a  glaring  light  wnich  does  not  suggest  trie 
s  irit  of  tne  play. 

Finally,  let  us  determine  tnat  wnetner  it  is 
committee  meeting,   or  renearsal  for  production,   "it  shall 
be  recreation,   shot  through  with  tne  joy  of  creation,  of 
cooperative  endeavor,  and  of  imaginative,  spiritual  and 
technical  deveiopemnt . " 1 

1  Production  of  Religious  Drama  p. 38 
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CHAPTER  III 
THE  USE  OF  ILLUSTRATIVE  ACTION 

h 

"  Illustrative  action  is  imagination  turned 
upon  pantomime . " 

1 

To  many  workers  in  the  field  of  religious  drama 
the  term,   illustrative  action,   is  meaningless.  We  go  through 
the  motions  of  dramatic  production,  not  understanding  the 
possibilities  of  illustrative  action,  and  by  so  doing,  we 
lose  a  very  effective  means  of  creating  an  emotional  response 
in  the  actor  and  in  the  audience.  Defining  illustrative  act- 
ion, at  once, we  find  that  it  is  the  use  in  drama  of  tricks 
of  action  or  inflection    for  the  purpose  of  mirroring  the  e- 
raotions  of  the  people  in  the  play  ,   or  for  the  purpose  of 
creating  emotion  in  the  observer. 

We  may  find  an  example  of  the  use  of  illustrative 
action  in  the  play  of  the  Seventh  Christmas,  previously  dis- 
cussed. Mary  is  left  alone  with  the  Christ-child.   It  is  mid- 
2 

night  of  The  Seventh  Christmas.   It  seems  that  she  alone  in 
all  the  world  is  left  to  worship  Him.  Slowly,  she  takes  the 
golden  caskets  from  the  treasure  chest,  and  pantomimes  the 
bringing  of  the  gifts  on  that  first  Christmas  night.  Slow- 
ly she  takes  the  crown  from  its  box,  holding  it  over  the 
head  of  the  sleeping  child  for  a  moment.  Reverently  she  takes 

1  Bates,  Esther  Willard 

2  See  Chapter  II, p. 14 
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the  incense  from  the  treasure  chest,  and  burns  it  before 

Him.  She  bows  low  in  worship.  Then  taking  the  box  of  myrrh, 

which  symbolizes  death,   she  holds  it  hesitatingly,  wonder- 

ingly,  then  accepting  it  as  the  symbol  of  his  death,  she 

places  it  before  Him.  Here  we  have  "imagination  turned  upon 

pantomime".  Our  emotions  have  been  kindled.  We  understand  the 
1 

loneliness  and  longing  of  thie  mother  heart.  Illustrative  act- 
tion  has  been  used  to  make  these  characters  live  for  us. 

First  of  all  the  dramatist  must  understand  the  mean- 
ing and  use  of  illustrative  action,   so  that  he  may  build  it 
into  religious  dramatizations.  Perhaps,  Professor  George 
Pierce  Baker  gives  us  the  clearest  interpretation  of  the  sub- 
ject. He  clearly  recognizes  the  importance  of  the  subject 
when  he  says,   "Ultimately,  the  task  of  all  dramatists  is  to 
find  illustrative  action,  which  as  clearly  and  quickly  as  poss- 
ible will  present  the  character  of  the  story  or  make  clear  the 

purpose  of  the  dramatist  Dramatically  speaking, 

then,   illustrative  action  is  not  merely  something  which  illus- 
trates an  idea,  or  character,  but  it  must  be  an  illustration 
mirroring  the  emotions  of  the  persons  in  the     lay,  or  creat- 
ing it  in  the  observer." 

2 

Recently,  a  certain  church  presented  a  series  of 
Bible  dramatizations,  under  the  title  of  "i»iaking  the  Bible 

1  Bates,  Esther  Willard 

2  Baker,  George  Pierce,  Dramatic  Technique , p. 85 


Live".  A  large  book  was  constructed,  which  opened,  and  out  from 
it  stepped  the  living  Bible  characters,  presenting  different 
scenes  from  the  Bible.  How  far  these  characters  were  made  to 
"live"  is  not  certain.  But  there  is  here,  a  very  real  idea,  and 
through  the  use  of  illustrative  action,  these  characters  might 
have  become  real  human  beings,  with  tricks  of  action  and  in- 
flection,  so  emotional  as  to  have  moved  the  audience  and  play- 
ers to  keenest  sympathy  or  dislike. 

The  general  practice  in  presenting  a  dramatization 
within  the  church  school,   is  to  say,   "Now  children,  we  are 
going  to  dramatize   'the  Good  Samaritan'.  You  boys  be  the  rob- 
bers. You  be  the  priest.  You  be  the  Levite .  You  can  be  the  man 
who  fell  a:nong  the  thieves.  You  can  be  the  Good  Samaritan." 
So  the  plans  are  made.  The  children  get  up,  mechanically  walk 
through  the  parts,  never  having  a  chance  to  "feel"  the  story, 
nor  to  portrpy  the  actions  and  emotions  of  real  people.  Both 
the  playwriter  and  the  player  must  learn  to  probe  his  situa- 
tions and  characters,   so  that  they  become  living.  We  would  do 
well  to  follow  Professor  Baker's  advice  to  the  playwright.  He 
says, "Let  him  watch  the  people,   simply  as  people.  Who  and  what 
are  they?  What  are  they  thinking  and  feeling  in  the  situations 
that  have  occurred?  What  will  they  do  immediately  after?  What 

will  they  become  after  this  experience?" 

1 

1  Baker,  Dramatic  Technique,  p. 109 





Illustrative  action  should  grow  by  accretion.  All 
the  people  in  the  production  should  probe  the  characters  and 
situations,  different  peoule  contributing  bits  here  and  there, 
so  that  the  play  is  built  up  more  and  more  after  the  manner 
of  the  Commedia  dell 'Arte.  Children  in  a  group  of  players 
might  be  encouraged  to  add  impromptu  dialogue,  and  bits  of 
action,   so  that  the  final  production  is  a  splendid  piece  of 
cooperative  endeavor,  which  has  the  strength  and  sincerity  of 
real  life. 

One  sees  immediately  that  we  have  not  been  probing 
situations  and  characters  in  our  church  productions.  For  ex- 
ample,  how  often  we  have  presented  the  Nativity  scene,  nev- 
er really  touching  its  deep  significance.  We  have  walked 
through  the  familiar  action  of  the  story,  never  pausing  to 
think  of  the  deep  changes  of  character  that  would  necessar- 
ily come  to  peoole  passing  through  such  an  experience.  We 
have  had  the  Manger  scene,  with  the  shepherds  coming  casu- 
ally. The  kings  have  entered,  nonchalantly,   left  their  gifts 
and  gone  away.  Mary  has  received  the  gifts,  and  the  curtains 
have  closed  upon  the  scene. 

Note  the  difference  when  we  have  imagination  turned 
upon  the  scene.  The  Mother  in  holy  wonder  gazes  upon  the  Child. 
The  shepherds  approach  with  fear  and  trembling,  and  with  un- 
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shod  feet.  In  the  presence  of  this  holy  mystery,  they  do  not 
crowd  curiously  around  the  manger,  but  they  stand  off  in  awe. 
The  kings  enter  and  kneel  at  the  manger  as  royalty,  but  doff- 
ing their  crowns  and  scepters,  they  go  on  their  way  as  "wise 
men".  When  Mary  accepts  their  gifts  and  recognizes  them  as 
symbols  of  her  son's  life,  yet  takes  them  willingly,  we  have 
character  in  the  process  of  change.  We  have  imagination 
turned  upon  pantomime--  we  have  illustrative  action. 

We  should  choose  well-written  plays  for  produc- 
tion, wherein,  writers  have  realized  that  illustrative  action 
is  t  .e  core  of  drama.  It  would  be  helpful,  too,  for  direc- 
tors to  keep  a  note-book  of  bits  of  illustrative  action  from 
real  life  and  from  the  theater,  these  tricks  of  action  and  in- 
flection taat  reveal  character.  Thus,  may  we  more  truly  live 
the  character  parts,  fnperiment ing  in  ways  of  living,  and 
kindling  an  emotional  response  in  the  people  who  are  watching 
the  play. 

A  new  interest  is  being  manifested  in  the  art  of  pant- 
omime, which  is  certainly  illustrative  action.   In  the  field  of 
professional  successes,  we  think  immediately  of  the  Stuart  Walker 
production  of  The  Book  Of  Job,  and  of  the  recent  Max  Rtfeinhardt 
production  of  The  Miracle,  masterful  examples  of  the  art  of 
pantomime.  Especially  is  this  method  to  be  recommended    in  the 
use  of  Biblical  material. 
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Eleanor  Wood  Whitman  ,  who  has  worked  out  some  valuable 

experiments  in  the  field  of  religious  pantomime,  says, 

"How  is  the  teaching  of  the  Bible  to  be  made 
modern  and  appealing  and  yet  keep  its  subtle 
strength  and  effectiveness  as  Biblical  liter- 
ature?    This  question  becomes  increasingly 
important  as  youth  moves  farther  and  farther 
away  from  all  ancient  literature  and  yet 
needs  especially  the  power  of  life  that  em- 
anates from  the  Scriptures.  The  pantomime 
evades  some  of  the  difficulties  and  has  a 
special  attractiveness  because  the  play  gives 
an  opportunity  to  read  the  story  just  as  it 
stands  with  its  own  imagery  and  sequence  of 

thought  It  challenges  the  mind  to 

understand  both  the  spirit  and  the  detail  of 
the  acted  and  read  story.  What  more  does  a 
teacher  want  than  a  method  which  stirs  the 
imagination?" 

1 


"Certain  it  is  that  the  Bible  can  serve  to  keep  open 

the  windows  of  the  soul  and  to  enlarge  the  spiritual 

horizon','     if  the  player  is  allowed  to  mirror  the  e- 
2 

motions  of  the  person  in  the  scene,  and  to  create  these 
emotions  in  the  observer. 


In  further  explanation  of  the  use  of  illustrative 
action  in  religious  drama,  four  Bible  scenes  in  detailed 
pantomime  have  been  prepared.  They  are: 

I.  The  Lost  Son 

II.  The  Wise  and  Foolish  Virgins 

III.  The  Good  Samaritan 

IV.  Easter 


1  Whitman,  Eleanor  Wood,  Bible  Parables,  Introduction 

2  Heniger,  Alice  M .H. , Kingdom  of  the  Child,  p. 137 


THE  LOST  SON 
Luke  15:11-32 

Characters : 

Father 

Younger  So a-  the  Prodigal 
Older  Son 

A  group  of  six  children 
Two  servants 

Place : 

A  quiet  roadway  leading  from  the  home  of  the  Prod- 
igal to  the  city  of  Tarsus,   some  miles  Eway.  At  the  right 
may  be  seen  the  arched  gateway  leading  into  the  court  of 
the  home.  Olive  trees  grow  about  the  gateway  and  along  the 
road.  Underneath  a  tree  at  the  left  is  a  large  rock  which 
may  be  used  for  a  seat. (As  the  curtain  rises,  a  group  of 
children  are  seen  playing  about  the  tree.  The  younger 
brother  enters  from  the  courtyard.  The  children  run  to 
him,   some  of  them  climbing  upon  him,  others  circling  a- 
bout  him.  He  is  in  the  midst  of  playing  with  the  children, 
when  the  older  brother  comes  on  from  the  left.) 

Reader:  A  certain  man  had  two  sons. 

(  The  o  der  brother  goes  at  once  to  the  younger, 
lerking  hlra  away  roughly  from  the  children,  he  contests 
hotly  with  him,  because  he  has  deserted  the  work  in  the 
field.  The  children  continue  to  cling  to  the  younger 
brother,  begging  him  to  play.  The  older  brother  disgust- 


ed  with  them,  tries  to  send  the-:  away.  The  younger  brother, 
smilingly  pushes  them  away, but  when  they  still  cling  to  him, 
he  takes  a  handful  of  coins  from  his  girdle,  and  throws  them 
out  on  to  the  roadway  for  them.  The  children  scramble  for 
them,  and  then  happily,  run  off  left,  waving  goodbye  to  the 
younger  brother.  The  older  brother  upraids  him  for  wasting 
his  coins  on  the  children,  and  walks  away  from  him  in  anger. 
The  younger  son,  throws  his  hands  up  in  the  air  as  though  to 
say, "Oh!  well,  what  do  I  care?"  He  starts  to  stroll  down  the 
road,  but  the  enraged  older  brother  grabs  him  by  the  should- 
er and  points  off  right  toward  the  field  where  there  is  work 
to  be  done.  They  are  hotly  contesting  when  the  father  enters 
from  the  courtyard.  He  sees  them  quarreling  aid  rushes  to 
them  attempting  to  separate  them. 

The  younger  brother  takes  his  father's  arm,  and 
leads  him  off  to  the  left,  motioning  in  the  direction  of  the 
city,   indicating  that  he  is  going  to  leave  home.  He  is  tired 
of  it  all.  He  cannot  get  along  with  his  brother.  It  is  better 
for  him  to  go . ) 

Reader:  And  the  younger  of  them,   said  unto  his  father, 
Father  give  me  the  portion  of  goods  that  falleth  to  me. 
And  he  divided  unto  them  his  living. 

(  The  younger  son  stretches  forth  his  hands  as 
though  asking  for  the  goods  that  belong  to  him.  Slowly 
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and  thoughtfully,  the  father  goes  into  the  courtyard.  In  a 
moment,  he  re-entere,  carrying  three  bags  of  gold.  He  gives 
two  bags  to  the  older  son,  who  acknowledges  the  gift  with  a 
slight  nod  of  the  head,  and  then  walks  off  counting  his 
money.  One  bag  he  gives  to  the  younger  son,  who  receives  it 
gratefully,  putting  his  arm  about  his  father  in  thankful- 
ness. The  young  son  feels  of  his  gold,  looks  off  down  the 
road  anxiously , hugs  the  bag  of  money  to  him.  The  father 
stands  watching  him  anxiously.  The  lights  go  out  on  the 
first  scene.) 

Scene  II.   (same  as  Scene  I) 

Reader:  And  not  many  days  after  the  younger  son  gathered 
all  together,  and  took  his  journey  into  a  far  country, 
and  there  wasted  his  substance  in  riotous  living. 

(  The  father  stands  in  the  gateway,  while  the  young- 
er son  hurriedly  wraps  a  few  bright  colored  garments  in  a 
roll,  which  he  tosses  over  his  shouider.  He  is  gaily  dressed. 
He  jingles  his  bag  of  go]d  coins  at  his  girdle,  runs  over  to 
his  father,  kneels  before,  as  his  father  lifts  his  arm  over 
him  in  blessing.  Then  quickly  the  younger  son  rises  to  go. 
The  father  as  though  he  could  not  bear  to  let  him  go,  follows 
him  a  few  steps  off  left.  Then  the  older  brother  appears  in 
the  gateway,  watching  the  proceedings  disgustedly.  The  youth 
seeing  him,  runs  back  to  take  leave  of  him,  but  the  older 
brother  turns  away  and  will  not  even  say  goodbye.  The  older 
son  SLaiKS  away  re-ent.erj.i-g  cue  house. 


Not  seeming  1,0  care,  trie  youtn  bounus  away,   waving  oack  "lo 
nis  iatner,  who  auetuues  xOiuh  nis  aras,  as  if  oo  atop  mm 
as  Lhougn  ne  couiq  uui  him  go.  But  he  vanishes  off  left 

The  father  stands  watching  and  peering  down  the  road  until 
the  boy's  figure  has  vanished.  Then  weighted  down  with 
grief,  his  head  in  his  hands,  the  father  walks  slowly  back 
to  the  house,  pausing  when  he  reaches  the  gate,  to  turn 
again,  hoping  for  a  last  glimpse  of  the  boy  who  has  gone, 
the  lights  fade  on  Scene  II.) 

Scene  III.   (The  curtain  rises  on  a  dark  stage.) 
Reader:  And  Wkeft  he  had  spent  all,  there  arose  a  mighty 
famine  in  the  land,  and  he  began  to  be  in  want.  And  he 
went  and  Joined  himself  to  a  citizen  of  that  country:  and 
he  sent  him  into  the  fields  to  feed  swine.  And  he  would 
fain  have  filled  his  belly  with  the  husks  that  the  swine 
did  eat:  and  no  man  gave  unto  him.  And  when  he  came  unto 
himself  he  said,  How  many  hired  servants  of  my  fathers 
have  bread  enough  and  to  spare,  and  I  perish  with  hunger! 

(  A  spot  light  reveals  the  Prodigal,  now  in  tat- 
tered rags,  kneeling  against  a  rock,   in  great  anguish  of 
spirit.  He  buries  his  head  in  his  hands  and  then  reaches 
his  arms  to  heaven,  as  though  in  supplication,  while  the 
reader  gives  these  passages  from  the  Psalms.) 


Reader:  Out  of  the  depths  have  I  cried  unto  Thee,  0  Lord. 
Hide  not  thy  face  from  me, 

Lest  I  become  like  them  that  go  down  into  the  pit. 

0  Lord,  why  casteth  thou  off  my  soul? 
Why  hide st  thou  thy  face  from  me? 

Have  mercy  upon  me,  0  God,  according  to  thy  loving 
kindness : 

Wash  me  thoroughly  from  mine  iniquity. 
And  cleanse  me  from  my  sin. 
For  I  acknowledge  my  transgressions; 
And  my  sin  is  ever  before  me. 

1  will  arise  and  go  unto  my  father  and  will  say  unto 
him,  Father,   I  have  sinned  against  heaven,  and  before  thee, 
and  am  no  more  worthy  to  be  called  thy  son:  make  me  as  one 
of  thy  hired  servants.   (He  rises  and  goes  slowly  off  right, 
as  the  lights  go  out  on  the  scene.) 

Scene  IV.   (same  as  Scene  I.) 

(  The  father  now  worn  and  weary,  made  more  aged  by  the 
long  wanderings  of  his  son,  comes  feebly  forth  from  the  gate. 
He  peers  down  the  road,  then  shaking  his  head  hopelessly,  goes 
back  into  the  house.  For  a  moment  the  stage  is  empty.  Then 
from  the  left  comes  the  Prodigal,  a  picture  of  poverty,  want 
and  wretchedness.  He  leans  very  heavily  upon  a  staff.  He  takes 
a  few  steps  on  to  the  stage,  and  then  drops  wearily  down  upon 
the  rock  by  the  roadside.  The  songs  of  the  children  are  heard 
off  left.  Soon  they  come  running  in  gaily.  Suddenly  one  of 
them  sees  the  Prodigal,  recognizes  him.  He  motions  for  tne 
rest  to  keep  still  and  to  cease  their  play.  He  sends  one  child 
to  call  the  father.  They  run  to  him,   seeing  his  need.  One 


lifts  his  head  gently,  and  wipes  the  Prodigal's  brow  witn  his 
own  tunic,  gently  stroking  his  hair.  Others  take  him  by  the 
hand  trying  to  cheer  him  up.  ) 

Reader:  But  when  he  was  yet  a  great  way  off,   his  father  saw 
him,  and  had  compassion,  and  ran  and  fell  on  his  neck  and  kissed 
him.  And  the  son  said  unto  him,  Father,  I  have  sinned  against 
heaven  and  in  thy  sight  and  am  no  more  worthy  to  be  called  thy 
son. 

(  The  father  comes  out  of  the  gate, looking  as 
though  he  cannot  believe  that  his  son  has  returned.  For  just  a 
moment  he  hesitates,  and  then  with  infinite  compassion,  he  runs 
to  him.  The  boy  is  on  his  knees  and  he  clasps  his  arms  about 
his  father's  waist,   hiding  his  face  in  the  folds  of  his  gar- 
ment. He  cannot  raise  his  eyes  to  look  upon  his  father.  The 
children  look  on  in  wide-eyed  pity  and  wonder  at  the  scene. 
The  father,   still  clinging  to  his  son,  signals  to  a  servant 
who  comes  from  tae  gateway. ) 

Reader:  But  the  father  said  to  his  servants,  Bring  forth  the 
best  robe,  and  put  it  on  him;  and  put  a  ring  on  his  hand  and 
shoes  on  his  feet;  and  bring  hither  the  fatted  calf,  and  kill 
it;  and  let  us  eat  and  be  merry:  for  this  my  son  was  dead,  and 
is  alive  again;  he  was  lost  and  is  found.  So  they  began  to 
make  merry. 
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(  Quickly  the  servant  returns  with,  the  things  requested. 
The  old  ragged  robe  is  thrown  off,  and  the  bright  new  one  put 

)  i 

upon  him.  Snoes  are  placed  upon  his  feet,  and  a  ring  upon  his 
hand.  The  father  and  the  servants  help  him  into  the  house,  while 
the  children  join  hands  and  circle  around,  gaily  following  him 
into  the  courtyard.   In  a  moment  the  sound  of  music  comes  from 
the  house.  Servants  cross  back  and  forth  upon  the  stage,  bring- 
ing baskets  of  food,  great  jars  of  blossoms,  and  lighted  tapers 
in  preparation  for  the  feast.  The  music  is  heard  softly  as  the 
reader  continues  with  the  story.) 

Reader:  Now  the  elder  son  was  in  the  field:  and  as  he  came  and 
drew  nigh  to  the  house,  he  heard  music  and  dancing.  And  he  called 
one  of  the  servants  and  asked  what  these  things  meant.  And  he  said 
unto  him,  thy  brother  is  come:  and  thy  fatner  hath  killed  the 
fatted  calf,  because  he  hath  received  him  safe  and  sound. 

(  The  elder  son  eneters  wearily  from  the  left.  Hearing 
the  sound  of  music,  and  seeing  the  flowers  about,  he  goes  to  the 
gateway,   looking  in  wonderingly.  A  servant  comes  to  the  gateway 
with  a  huge  tray  of  food,  and  the  elder  son  questions  him  as  to 
what  it  all  means.     The  servant  is  joyous  and  eager  to  give  the 
report.  He  points  to  the  house,   indicating  that  the  brother  has 
come  home  and  that  the  feasting  in  his  honor  is  being  held. 
He  urges  the  brother  to  come  in  at  once  to  take  part  in  the  cele- 
ration.  All  during  the  account,  the  older  brother's  anger  has 
been  rising.  Sulkily  he  goes  over  to  the  rock  beneatn  the  tree. 
Turning  his  back  upon  the  party  he  sits  there  moddily.  ) 
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Reader:  And  lie  was  angry  and  would  not  go  in  to  the  feast:  therefor 
came  his  father  out  and  intreated  him. 

(The  father  comes  from  the  house  in  search  of  him.  He 
looks  about,  discovers  him,  and  goes  to  him,  with  sympathy,  try- 
ing to  intreat  him  to  understand  his  joy  and  come  in.) 

Reader:  And  he  answering  said  to  his  father,  Lo,  these  many 
years  have  I  served  thee,  neither  transgressed  I  at  any  time 
thy  commandment;  and  yet  thou  never  gavest  me  a  kid,  that  I 
might  make  merry  with  my  friends:  But  as  soon  as  thy  son  was 
come,  which  hath  devoured  thy  living  with  harlots,  thou  hast 
killed  for  him  the  fatted  calf. 

(The  son  rises  angrily  and  argues  with  his  father 
about  the  unfairness  of  tue  situation.) 

Reader:  And  he  said  unto  him,  Son,  thou  art  ever  with  me,  and 
all  that  I  have  is  thine.  It  was  meet  that  we  should  make  merry 
and  be  glad:  for  this  thy  brother  was  dead  and  is  alive  again; 
and  was  lost  and  is  found.  (The  Prodigal  appears  in  the  gate- 
way. The  father  leads  the  elder  son  over  to  him.  The  Prodigal 
kneels  for  a  moment  before  his  brother.  As  he  rises,  the  father 
puts  an  arm  around  each  son,  and  leads  them  into  trie  house. 
The  sound  of  music  is  heard  again  as  the  curtains  close.) 
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THE  TEN  VIRGINS 
Matthew  25: 1- 13 

Place:  Outside  the  hone  of  the  bride. 

(  According  to  the  custom,  ten  virgin  friends 
of  the  bride  come  to  her  home,  there  to  await  the  ap- 
proach of  the  bridegroom.  When  he  is  announced  they 
will  go  forth  to  form  the  torch-light  procession, 
lighting  the  bridegroom's  way  to  Lhe  home  of  the  bride 
where  the  wedding  will  take  place.) 

Time:  The  evening  of  the  wedding  ceremony. 

(  This  pantomime  can  be  effectively  played  in 
the  early  evening  on  the  church  lawn.  The  virgins  and 
the  bridal  procession  should  come  from  the  distance, 
and  enter  into  the  church  for  the  wedding.  Just  as  they 
approach  the  steps  in  the  final  procession,  the  church 
should  be  lighted  and  the  sound  of  the  full  organ 
should  come  through  the  open  windows.) 

Costumes : 

The  virgins  should  wear  the  traditional  robe  of 
the  wedding  feast,  a  flowing  garment  of  white  or  cream- 
color  of  a  soft  material,  bordered  in  rose,  with  rose 
ribbons  upon  the  sandals.  They  all  carry  lighted  lamps 
when  they  first  appraoch.  The  five  wise  virgins  carry 
small  jarc  of  oil.  They  all  have  rose-petals  in  their 

girdles,  which  they  scatter  along  the  pathway  and  a- 
bout  the  steps. 


The  fore-runner  of  the  bride-groom  wears  a  short 
tunic  of  yellow,   shading  into  a  deep  orange,  and  carries 
a  lighted  torch. 


The  bridegroom  should  wear  rich  silks  of  red,  vio 
let  and  blue,  amde  in  the  oriental  fashion,  and  carry 
an    eccleeiast ical  banner  of  harmonizing  colors. 

The  group  of  children  accompanying  the  bridegroom 
wear  short  robes  of  blue,  yellow  and  pink,  and  carry 
long  branches  of  green,  with  which  to  form  an  archway 
for  the  procession  to  pass  through  into  the  home  of  the 
bride . 


Characters : 


Five  Wise  Virgins: 

The  Devout 

The  Imaginative 

The  Helpful 

The  One  Who  Wishes  To  Look  After  All 
The  Virgin  Sedate  and  Poised. 

Five  Foolish  Virgins: 

The  Indolent  One 

The  One  With  a  Temper 

The  Foolish,  Laughing  One 

The  Vain  Virgin 

One  Absent-Minded 

The  Bridegroom 
His  Fore-runner 

A  group  of  children  (five  boys  and  five  girls 

about  twelve  years  of  age) 


Reader : 

Then  shall  the  kingdom  of  heaven  be  likened  unto 
ten  virgins,  which  took  their  lamps  and  went  forth  to 
meet  the  bridegroom.  And  five  of  them  were  wise  and  five 
of  them  were  foolish. 

(  At  the  beginning  of  the  reading,  the  out-door 
stage  is  bare  and  but  dimly  lighted.  A  faint  light 
shines  from  within,  Suddenly  two  maidens  appear  from  the 
distance  at  the  left.  They  are  the  Imaginative  One  and 
the  One  With  a  Temper.  The  Imaginative  One  carries  a 
small  harp  be  neath  her  arm.  Both  carry  lighted  lamps 
held  high.  The  Imaginative  mounts  the  steps,  listens  for 
a  moment  at  the  sound  within,  and  then  seating  herself, 
begins  to  play  her  instrument  very  softly.  The  One  With 
a  Temper  is  looking  impatiently  about  for  the  others, 
first  to  the  right  and  then  to  the  left. 

The  Imaginative  One  finishing  her  melody  calls 
to  the  other  one  to  come  strew  blossoms  over  the  path- 
way and  the  steps,  and  as  she  does  so,  the  Imaginative 
One  continues  her  playing.  Off  right  is  seen  another 
lamp  and  ^he  Helpful  maiden  approaches  carrying  her  lamp 
high  in  one  hand  and  garlands  of  green  over  the  other  arm. 
She  greets  the  maidens  on  the  steps,  and  then  quickly  be- 
gins to  drape  the  garlands  about  the  doorway.     The  music 
continues,  as  the  One  With  a  Temper  paces  anxiously  back 


and  forth,  looking  for  the  others.  The  One  Who  Wishes  To 
Look  After  All  enters  from  the  left,  hurriedly  ana  with  an 
air  of  great  importance.  In  contrast  to  her,  there  follows 
in  the  Maiden  Sedate  and  Poised.  She  comes  with  her  nead 
held  high  and  with  steady  step.  She  raises  an  arm  in  sal- 
utation to  the  others,  then  advances  to  a  central  position 
on  the  highest  step  and  stands  there  ready  for  the  call. 
The  One  Who  Wishes  to  Look  After  All  rushes  about  speak- 
ing to  each  one,  re-arranges  the  garlands,   looks  at  all  the 
lamps,  and  then  rishes  off  right  to  meet  the  others  and  to 
hurry  them  on. 

In  a  moment  she  returns  with  the  Foolish, 
Laughing  One  who  Just  cannot  be  serious.     She  laughingly 
greets  them  all,  and  throws  handfuls  of  rose  petals  all 
about.  Following  them  from  the  right  comes  the  Vain  Virgin 
who  places  her  lamp  on  tbe  steps,  while  she  adjasts  her 
robe  and  head-dress,  and  re-ties  her  girdle.  Then  eagerly, 
she  mounts  the  steps  to  a  high  position.  The  Laughing 
virgin  has  run  off  left,  and  now  comes  back,   laughing  and 
pointing  to  the  Devout  one  who  comes  from  the  left  with 
slow  and  reverent  step.  She  carries  her  lamp  in  one  hand, 
her  he-d  is  bowed,  and  one  hand  lies  devoutly  across  her 
chest.  With  a  slight  nod  of  the  head,   she  greets  the  oth- 
ers, then  seats  herself  on  a  low  step,  places  her  lamp 
near  her,  then  devoutly  she  places  her  lamp  near  her, 
waiting  until  the  summons  come. 


The  One  Who  Wishes  to  Look  After  All  goes  up 
and  down  the  steps,  counting  the  maidens,  anxiously  look- 
ing for  the  tenth  maiden.  Finally  the  Absent-Minded  One 
comes  in  breathlessly  from  the  right,   her  lamp  flicker- 
ing as  she  hastens  to  join  the  procession,  which  she  has 
almost  forgotten.  The  laughing  and  the  Indolent  Virgins 
come  down  to  the  left  of  the  steps,  and  standing  some  dis- 
tance apart,  they  toss  a  ball  lightly  back  and  forth.) 

Reader:  They  that  were  foolish  took  their  lamps,  and  took 
no  oil  with  them.  But  the  wise  took  oil  in  their  vessels 
with  their  lamps.  While  the  bridegroom  tarried,  they  all 
slumbered  and  slept. 

(The  wise  virgins  takes  the  small  jars  of  oil 
which  they  have  brought  with  them,  and  pour  oil  from 
them  into  their  lamps.  The  "manager"  type  tries  to  per- 
suade the  two  who  are  playing  ball  to  leave  their  game, 
and  to  look  after  their  lamps,  but  they  only  laugh  and 
go  on  playing.  The  maidens  group  themselves  about  the 
steps  while  the  Imaginative  One  plays  on  her  harp.  Soon 
the  game  of  ball  ceases,  and  the  players  join  the  group 
on  the  steps.  The  music  grows  fainter  and  more  faint. 
Gradually,  one  by  one,  they  nod  and  grow  weary  with 
waiting.  The  lights  change  from  rose  to  red,  then  violet, 
then  blue.  One  by  one  the  maidens  sleep  and  one  by  one 
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five  of  the  lamps  flicker  and  go  out.  There  is  almost  com- 
plete darkness,  for  a  few  moments  as  they  sleep. 

Suddenly  afar  off  is  heard  the  trumpet-call.  The 

Imaginative  One  rouses  slowly  just  as  the  last  strain  is 

heard.  She  listens,  then  thinking  it  has  been  but  a  dream, 

she  turns  back  to  sleep  again,   just  as  a  second  call  comes, 

this  time  nearer.) 

Reader:  And  at  midnight,  there  was  a  cry  made,  behold  the 
bridegroom  cometh;  go  ye  out  to  meet  him.  Then  all  those 
virgins  arose  and  trimmed  their  lamps. 

(  The  Imaginative  One  rises  and  rushes  down  from 
the  steps  to  greet  the  fore-runner,  who  comes  from  the  left 
bearing  his  lighted  torch  and  heralding  the  approach  of  the 
bride-groom.  He  calls  to  them.  The  Imaginative  One  holds 
her  lamp  higfc,  and  stands  ready  to  lead  the  procession, 
pausing  just  a  moment  to  waken  the  One  Who  Wishes  to  Man- 
age All,  who  wakes  with  a  start.  She  senses  the  situation 
in  a  moment  and  goes  quickly  from  one  to  another  of  the 
maidens  shakmg  them  gently  to  rouse  them.  The  Helpful  One 
wakes,  and  immediately  begins  to  assist  the  others.  She 
straightens  out  the  folds  of  their  garments,  straightens 
their  head-dresses,  hands  them  their  lamps  and  urges  them 
to  hurry,  to  trim  their  lamps  and  be  ready  .) 

Read?r:  Then  all  those  virgins  arose,  and  the  fooliab 
said  unto  the  wise,  give  us  of  your  oil;  for  our  lamps 


are  gone  out.  But  trie  wise  answered  saying,  No  so;  lest 
there  be  not  enough  for  us  and  for  you:  but  go  ye  rather 
to  them  that  sell  and  b$uy  for  yourselves. 

(  The  girl  with  a  temper  rouses,  stands  up,  pre- 
pared to  go,  then  discovers  that  her  lamp  is  out  and  that 
she  has  no  more  oil.  She  stamps  her  foot  in  anger  and  rush- 
es to  tlae  others,  going  hastily  to  each  one,  demanding  that 
they  give  her  of  their  oil.  Each  one  refuses  gently,  and  bo 
she  drops  on  the  step  at  the  right,  pouting.  The  Vain 
Virgin  wakes,  then  arranges  herself  very  carefully  before 
she  notices  that  ner  lamp  is  out.  Then  imploringly  she  goes 
to  the  Helpful  One  stretching  out  her  hand  for  the  gift 
of  oil,  but  this  time,  the  Helpful  One  cannot  give  to  her. 
She  would  gladly  help  her  if  she  could,  but  she  cannotfc. 
The  foolish,  laughing  virgin  is  finally  aroused,  and  this 
time  her  manner  changes  when  she  sees  that  her  lamp  is  out 
and  that  she  cannot  join  the  procession.  She  reaches  to  the 
Devout  Maiden  who  stands  ready  to  go,  and  kneeling  before  her 
she  begs  oil  of  her.  The  Devout  One  places  a  sympathetic 
hand  on  her  head  and  indicates  that  she  has  no  oil  to  spare. 

Still  the  Absent-Minded  One  sleeps  on.  Finally 
after  repeated  calling,   she  wakes,  yawns  lazily,  takes  up 
her  dark  lamp  and  goes  over  to  join  the  procession,  never 
noticing  that  the  flame  has  gone  out.  The  "manager"  maiden 
goes  to  her,  tells  her  that  she  cannot  come,  that  she  and 
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all  the  others  must  hasten  away  to  buy  oil  in  time  to 
enter  into  the  house  for  the  marriage.  She  hurries  them 
off.  The  Indolent  One  stands  there  Indifferently,  and 
the  Helpful  One  tries  to  inspire  her  to  hasten  away. 
Finally  they  all  disappear  off  right  in  great  haste  after 
oil.) 

Reader:  And  while  they  went  to  buy  the  bridegroom  came; 
and  they  that  were  ready  went  in  with  him  to  the  marriage 
and  the  door  was  shut.  Afterwards  came  also  the  other  vir- 
gins saying,  Lord,  Lord,  open  unto  us. 

(  The  wise  virgins  holding  their  lamps  high  over 
their  heads,  march  off  left  in  single  procession.   In  a 
moment  a  trumpet  call  is  heard  again,  this  time  very  near. 
Songs  of  the  children  are  heard  in  the  distance,  and  in  a 
moment  the  bridal  procession  appears.  The  children  enter 
first  singing.  They  form  a  double  row,  carrying  their  long 
green  branches.  Following  them  comes  the  fore-runner,  bear- 
ing his  lighted  torch;  then  two  virgins,  then  the  bridegroom 
followed  by  the  other  triree  maidens  with  lighted  lamps 
all  held  high.  The  children  mount  the  steps,  and  two  facing 
each  other  on  each  step,  they  hold  their  branches  together 
making  an  archway  of  green,  through  which  the  bridegroom  is 
to  enter. 
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As  they  approach,  the  lights  within  are  turned  on,  and  the 
sound  of  full  organ  comes  from  the  open  windows.  The  pro- 
cession enters, and  then  the  children  go  through  the  arch 
tow  by  two  until  the  arch  is  broken  and  all  are  within,  the 
doors  closed. 

The  virgin  with  the  temper  and  the  vain  one  come 
running  in  from  the  right.  Their  lamps  are  now  re-lighted. 
Hearing  the  music  and  seeing  the  lights  within,  they  rush 
up  the  steps  and  pound  on  the  door  for  entrance,  but  there 
is  no  answer.  Now  the  Indolent  comes  back  with  the  Laughing 
One,  this  time  on  very  serious  mood.     They  beat  upon  the 
door  and  cry  for  admittance.  Not  being  received,  they  drop 
down  upon  the  steps  in  great  anguish.  The  Vain  One  broken 
with  disappointment,  and  yet  still  proud,  stands  witn  head 
erect,  trying  to  fight  back  her  grief.  The  angry  one  still 
beats  upon  the  door.  Then  last  of  all  comes  the  Absent- 
Minded  One,  who  hurries  in  and  goes  to  the  door,  pounds 
upon  it  rather  feebly,  then  drops  down  in  exhaustion  and 
sorrow.  ) 

Reader:  But  he  answeredand  said,  Verily,  I  say  unto  you.... 
(  They  lift  their  faces  and  then  rise  hopefully,  thinking 
that  he  has  opened  the  door  for  them.) 

I  know  you  not. 
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(  They  stand  in  the  shaft  of  light  that  conies 
through  the  open  door  for  a  moment.  Then  it  closes,  and 
they  fall  down  weeping  and  the  lights  fade  on  the  picture 
of  despair . ) 

Reader:  Watch  therefore,  for  ye  know  neither  the  day  nor 
the  hour  wherein  tne  Son  of  Man  comet a. 

(  Triumphant  music  is  heard  within.) 


WHO  IS  MY  NEIGHBOR? 
Luke  X: 25-37 

Characters : 

A  Jewish  Traveler 

Desperadoes-  A  Band  of  Five  Men. 

The  Priest-  A  Holy  Man  who  hastens  to  Jerusalem  at 
tne  call  of  the  High  Priest. 

A  Levite-  hurrying  to  keep  a  Holy  Feats. 

A  Samaritan-  who  showed  pity. 

Place : 

A  rocky  pass  on  the  "Way  of  Blood",  a  dangerous 
road,   leading  from  Jerusalem  to  Jericho. 

Reader:  And  behold  a  certain  lawyer  stood  up  and  tempted 
him,  saying,  Master,  what  shall  I  do  to  inherit  eternal  life? 
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He  "said  unto  him,  What  is  written  in  the  Law?  How  readest 
thou? 

And  he  answering  said,  Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy 
God,  with  all  thy  heart  and  with  all  thy  soul,  and  with  all 
thy  strength,  and  with  all  thy  mind,  and  thy  neighbor  as  thy- 
self. 

And  he  said  unto  him,  Thou  hast  answered  right.  This 
do  and  thou  shalt  live.  But  he  willing  to  justify  himself  said 
unto  Jesus,  And  who  is  my  neighbor? 

And  Jesus  answering  said,  a  certain  man  went  down 
from  Jerusalem  to  Jericho  and  fell  among  thieves,  which 
stripped  him  of  his  raiment,  and  wounded  him,  and  departed 
leaving  him  half  dead. 

(  The  Traveler  comes  on  cautiously  from  the  right, 
picking  his  steps  carefully  as  though  possessed  with  fear. 
Before  he  has  a  chance  of  escape,  the  desperadoes  are  upon 
him.  Three  of  them  have  downed  him,  while  two  guard  the  road 
looking  in  opposite  directions.  One  of  the  three  tears  a 
leather  pouch  of  coins  from  the  Traveler's  girdle,  exclaims 
delightedly  over  the  rich  find,  rushes  off  to  show  the 
guarding  thieves,  while  the  other  two  ruthlessly  tear  the 
garments  from  the  Traveler,  and  then  kick  and  beat  him. 
They  then  rush  to  the  others  to  count  the  gold;  when  the  wound- 
ed man  rolls  over  in  pain,  one  goes  up  to  him,  kicks  at  him 
again,  rolls  him  off  to  the  side  of  the  road.  The  thief 
with  the  money  leaps  off  left,  with  it.  The  others  follow 
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quickly  after,  abandoning  the  stricken  man,  wo  lies  by 
the  road  as  though  lifeless.) 

Reader:  And  perchance,  there  came  down  a  certain  priest 
that  way,  and  when  he  saw  him,  he  passed  by  on  the  other 
side . 

(  The  priest  hurries  along  the  tread  on  his  way  to 
answer  a  call  of  the  High  Priest.  He  passes  near  the 
wounded  man  without  seeing  him  at  first.  Then  as  he  is 
about  past,  the  man  stirs,  and  tries  to  sit  up,  feebly 
stretching  forth  a  hand  for  aid.  The  priest  in  sudden 
terror  looks  about,  fearing  that  the  robbers  may  s^txe 
upon  him  at  any  moment.  He  flees  in  the  direction  of 
Jerusalem.  ) 

Reader:  And  likewise  a  Levite  when  he  was  in  that  place, 
came  and  looked  upon  him,  and  passed  by  on  the  other  side. 

(  The  Levite  comes  from  left.  He  suddenly  sees  the 
man  lying  by  the  roadside  perfectly  still.  He  looks  upon 
him,   starts  to  help  him,  then  seeming  to  think  that  the 
man  is  almost  dead,  he  shakes  his  head  pitifully  and  walks 
by  on  the  other  side.  The  Traveler  rolls  about  in  pain, 
and  stretches  forth  his  hands  for  help,  but  the  Levite  has 
gone  on.  ) 

Reader:  But  a  certain  Samaritan  as  he  journeyed,  came  where 
he  was  and  when  he  saw  him,  he  had  compassion  on  him  and 
bound  up  his  wounds,  pouring  in  oil  and  wine  and  set  him 
upon  his  own  beast,  and  brought  kiitn  to  an  inn  and  took  care 
of  him. 
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(  The  Samaritan  enters  from  the  right.  He  sees  the 
Traveler  at  once,  and  runs  to  help  him.  He  tears  strips 
from  his  own  tunic  to  bind  up  the  man's  wounds.  He  pours 
on  oil  and  wine  from  a  leathern  bottle,  which  he  has  over 
his  shoulders.  Then  he  bathes  the  head  of  the  man,  then 
taking  off  his  coat  he  places  it  about  the  man's  should- 
ers and  helps  aim  to  walk  off  right.  ) 

Scene  II. 

Place:  An  inn  on  the  road  to  Jericho. 
Characters:  The  wounded  man 

The  Samaritan 

The  Inn  Keeper. 

Reader : 

And  on  the  morrow  when  he  departed,  he  took  out  two 
pence,  and  gave  them  to  the  host,  and  said  unto  him,  take 
care  of  him,  and  whatsoever  thou  speadest  more,  when  I  come 
again  I  will  repay  thee. 

(  The  wounded  traveler  reclines  upon  a  bed  on  £he  floor. 
Near  him  are  bowls  of  food,  and  a  goblet  of  wine.     He  is  at 
the  right.  The  Samaritan  stands  talking  with  the  Inn  Keeper  at 
the  left.  He  takes  coins  from  his  girdle  and  hands  them  to 
the  Inn  Keeper.  The  Samaritan  goes      to  the  wounded  man, 
reaches  out  a  hand  to  offer  him  wine  from  the  cup,  signals 
to  the  Inn  Keeper  that  he  will  pay  fCT*  anything  more  that 
is  needed.  He  raises  his  hand  in  farewell.  The  wounded  man 
reaches  out  a  hand  to  detain  him.     With  his  hand  to  his 
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heart,  tie  expresses  his  gratitude.  He  raises  himself  on  one 
arm,  lifts  the  other  feebly  in  blessing,  and  then  bows  his 
head  in  grateful  prayer  as  the  Samaritan  resumes  his  journ- 
ey.) 

Reader:  Which  now  of  these  three,  thinkest  thou,  was 
neighbor  unto  him  that  fell  among  thieves? 

And  he  said  unto  him,  he  that  showed  mercy  upon 
him.  Then  Jesus  said  unto  him,  Go,  and  do  thou  likewise. 

THE  RESURRECTION 
John  20: 1-16 

Place:  The  sepulchre  in  the  garden  of  Joseph  of  Arimathaea0 
A  broad,  low  door,  forms  an  entrance  to  the  cave 
which  is  the  sepulchre.  A  huge  stone  which  has  sealed 
the  doorway  to  the  tomb  is  now  rolled  to  one  side. 
It  is  dark  within.  There  are  gnarled  trunks  of  olive 
trees  on  either  direction  from  the  cave.  Here  and 
there  a  few  live  branches  of  green  are  distinguishable 
in  the  dim  light. 

Time:  Very  early  on  the  first  day  of  the  week. 

Characters : 

Mary  Magdalene 
Simon  Peter 
John 

Two  Angels 

(A  light  to  signify  the  presence  of  Jesus.) 
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Reader:  The  first  day  of  trie  week  comet h  Mary  Magdalene 
early,  when  it  was  yet  dark  into  trie  sepulchre,  and  seeth 
the  stone  taken  away  from  the  sepulchre. 

(  Mary  enters  from  the  left,  coming  slowly,  sor- 
rowing. She  carries  a  cruse  of  precious  ointment  with 
which  to  annoint  the  body  of  Jesus.  It  is  yet  dark,  but 
her  figure  is  distinguishable  as  she  mounts  the  rock 
steps  leading  up  to  the  door  of  the  cave.  Suddenly  she 
perceives  that  the  stone  has  been  removed  from  the  sepul- 
chre. She  stops,  looking  about,  to  see  what  new  trickery 
is  here,  then  she  goes  hastily  to  the  door  of  the  tomb. 
She  is  terror-stricken  at  finding  it  empty.  Hastily  she 
places  the  cruse  at  the  entrance,  and  peering  again  into 
the  darkness,  she  makes  certain  that  there  is  no  mistake 
about  the  body  of  Jesus  being  gone. 

Then  in  great  haste  she  descends  the  steps 
and  starts  off  right,  where  she  meets  Peter  and  John  who 
have  just  appeared.  ) 

Reader:  Then  she  runneth  and  cometh  to  Simon  Peter,  and  to 
the  other  disciple  whom  Jesus  loved,  and  saith  unto  them, 
they  have  taken  away  the  Lord  out  of  the  sepulchre,  and  we 
know  not  where  they  have  laid  him. 

(  Mary  indicates  the  empty  sepulcnre,  and  then 
broken  by  this  new  grief,   she  staggers  off  left  as  Peter  and 
John  go  up  to  the  sepulchre  in  great  haste.) 

Reader:  Peter,  therefore  went  forth,  and  the  other  disciple, 
and  came  to  the  sepulchre.  So  tney  ran  both  together  and  the 
other  disciple  did  outrun  Peter  ,  and  came  first  to  the  sep- 
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ulchre.  And  he  stooping  down  saw  the  linen  clothes  lying, 
yet  went  in  not. 

(  John  goes  to  the  entrance,  looks  in,  then 
drops  upon  his  knees  in  grief.) 

Reader:  Then  cometh  Simon  Peter  following  him,  and  went 
into  the  sepulchre,  and  seeth  the  linen  clothes  lie,  and  the 
napkin  that  was  about  his  head,  not  lying  with  the  linen 
clothes,  but  wrapped  together  in  a  place  by  itself. 

(  Simon  goes  in  quickly,  picks  up  the  linen 
clothes  that  are  lying  there.  A  faint  light  has  be^un  to 
grow  within  the  sepulchre.  ) 

Reader:  Then  went  in  also  the  other  disciple,  which  came 
first  to  the  sepulchre  and  he  saw  and  believed. 

(  The  light  becomes  brighter  and  brighter; 
the  disciples  kneel  in  wonder  and  awe,  and  then  they  go  away 
as  if  completely  transfigured  by  the  light  they  have  seen.) 
Reader:  Then  the  disciples  went  away  again  to  their  own  home. 

(  They  go  off  right.  Mary  Magdalene  re-enters  from 
the  left,  looking  about  for  Peter  and  John,  her  eyes  blind- 
ed with  tears.     She  follows  them  off  for  a  few  steps,  then 
turns  wearily,  and  climbs  the  stairs  to  the  sepulchre. 
Kneeling,   she  looks  down,  weeping.     A  soft  rose  light  has 
commenced  to  glow  in  the  sepulchre  which  was  all  darkness. 
She  cannot  believe  the  sight  she  sees.  Breathlessly,  she 
clutches  the  side  of  the  doorway  to  the  cave,  and  waits. 
An  angel  enters  from  either  side  within  the  tomb,  and 
stands  there  in  the  increasing  radiance. 
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Reader:  But  Mary  stood  without  at  trie  sepulchre  weeping. 
And  as  she  wept,  she  stooped  down,  and  looked  into  tae  sepul- 
chre, and  seeth  two  angels  in  white,  sitting  the  one  at  the 
head,  and  the  other  at  the  feet,  where  the  body  of  Jesus  had 
lain. 

And  they  say  unto  her,  Woman,  why  weepest  thou?  She 
saith  unto  them,  "because  they  have  taken  away  my  Lord,  and 
I  know  not  where  they  have  laid  him. 

(  Mary  listens  to  the  message  of  the  angels  who  are 
now  clearly  revealed  in  the  bright  light.  At  Mary's  last 
words,  one  angel  points  to  the  light  off  right.  Mary  turns 
slowly,  and  then  seeing  it  she  moves  toward  as  though  drawn 
by  a  magic  power.  ) 

And  when  she  had  thus  said,  she  turned  herself  back, 
and  saw  Jesus  standing  and  knew  not  that  it  was  Jesus.  Jesus 
saith  unto  her,  Mary.  She  turned  herself  and  said  unto  him, 
Master . 

(  The  lights  in  the  sepulchre  grow  dim,  and  the  angels 
are  seen  no  more.  But  Mary  kneels  before  the  light  of  the  liv- 
ing presence  of  Jesus.) 

The  curtains  close. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

GRADING  MATERIAL  FOR  USE 

"  Dramatic  activities  should  be  an  integral  part 
of  the  program  and  noi,  an  extraneous  matter,  added 
to  an  aireaay  ovex- burdened  curriculum." 

1 

The  modern  church  school,  as  well  as  the  public 
school  provides  classes  for  all  ages,  with  courses  of 
study  definitely  outlined  for  eacn  year.  The  courses 
of  study  are  chosen  with  the  view  or  meeting  tne  needs 
of  eacn  particular  age  group.  Our  study  of  the  drama- 
tic instinct  in  Chapter  I,   leads  us  to  see  that  it 
manifests  itseii  with  some  degree  of  difference  in  the 
difrerent  ages,  it  therefore  seems  wise  to  grade  our 
dramatic  material  i or  use,  with  the  aim  of  meeting 
paruicular,  natural  needs,  and  or  making  dramatic  act- 
ivities an    integral  paru  of  our  program  of  religious 
education. 

This  is  a  day  of  correlation  oi  cnurch  activities. 
In  order  to  conserve  time  and  energy  ror  teacners  and  pup- 
ils and  to  get  the  best  results,  our  dramatics  must  be 
a  part  of  our  educational  program,  rather  than  separate 
in  the  nature  of  demonstrations.  To  illustrate  correlation, 
let  me  tell  oi  a  certain  church  school  and  one  of  its  ex" 
periments  along  this  line.  The  first  year  junior  high  pup- 
ils were  studying  tne  Life  of  ohrist.  To  enrich  tneir 
course  of  study,  the  teacners  were  naving  tnem  prepare  a 
play  of  the  Life  of  Christ, 

1  Overton,  Drama  in  Education,  p. 92 


At  tne  same  time,  trie  church  Missionary  Committee  re- 
quested that  the  young  people  produce  a  Missionary  Play 
for  a  Sunday  evening  service.  It  was  found  that  this 
play  of  Christ's  life  really  carried  the  heart  of  the 
missionary  message,  ana  empnasized  the  modern  approach 
to  missions,  that  or  presenting  Christ  rather  tnan 
"Christianity','  in  mission  lands.  So  this  play  was  pre- 
sentea  ror  tne  occasion.  This  proved  toAreal  correlation. 

At  present  tne  curriculum  or  xeligious  euuca- 
tion  is  aamituedly  in  a  state  or    'flux".  Old  lesson  mat- 
er lals  are  proving  inadequate  and  new  mater iaxs,   in  many 
cases, come  far  from  meeting  the  needs,  Many  church  schools 
are  working  out  valuable  experiments  in  religious  educ- 
ation curriculum  materials,  which,   it  is  hoped, will  en- 
able us  to  have  curriculum  materials  of  a  high  grade, 
very  soon.  The  International  Graded  Lesson  Series  is  un- 
doubtedly the  most  widely  used  of  present  materials.  This 
chapter  aims  to  present  dramatic  materials,  which  may  be 
used  in  connection  with  tnis  series  01  lessons.  The  dram- 
atic metnoa  might  serve  to  oring  tnese  courses  into  closer 
touch  witn  tne  life  of  tne  pupils,  and  to  br.i.ng  out  tne  sp 
itual  truths  wnich  tney  are  meant  to  teach. 

Care  shoulu.  De  taken  in  selecting  wc.ter  lais  for 
dramatization.  Certain  types  appeal  to  one  age  which  maite 
little  or  no  appeal  to  anotner.  Of  course  it  is  i-rue  tnat 


the  periods  of  dramatic  development  as  described  in 
Chapter  I,  overlap  eacn  other  somewhat  in  real  life, 
and  no  attempt  should  be  made  to  separate  materials 
by  tiard  ana  fast  compartments.  However  an  outline  of 
curriculum  is  here  given  with  suggestions  for  drama- 
tic materials  which  may  be  Helpful,  in  eacn  depart- 
ment or  trie  cnurcn  sctiool. 

Beg inner ' s  Department : 

This  aepartment  luciuaes  cnildren  roar  ana 
rive  years  01  age.  The  course  or  study  is  "Little 
Children  ana  trie  neaveniy  Fatuer".  This  is  a  two  year 
course  ror  Beginners,  aeslgnea  to  lead  tne  child  to 
tne  J?'atner,   "by  nelping  him  lo  know  Him  as  a  loving, 
neipmg  rrotectur    by  neiping  mm  l>o  know  Jesus,  wno 
is  the  iriend  and  Saviour  of  Children,  to  oe  able  to 
distinguish  between  rigtit  ana  wrong,  and  show  love 

ror  G-oa   D,y  serving  Him." 

1 

A  common  criticism  or  this  course  is  that 

the  aim  is  to  teach  materials,  rather  tuan  tne  child, 

and  tnat  tne  approach  onrougri  nature  and  tue  cmld's 

everyday  lire  is  neglected.  A  proper  use  of  dramatics 

might  make  tne  course    more  nelpful*  The  form  or 

dramatic  activity  in  onis  department  has  been  fully 

discussed.  The  subjects  snould  oe  drawn  from  the  child1 
2 

relationships,  tne  world  01  nature,  and  manners  and 
customs  of  Biole  ulmes  which  may  be  explained  in  simple 

1  International  traded  .Lessons,  Year  I 

2  See  Chapter  I, p.  5 
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terns.     Such  stories  as  tnese  included  in  tne  course, 
will  lend  tuemseives  oo  simple  dramatization: 

The  Mouner  and  Her  Little  Boy  (Samuel) 

The  Baby  in  a  Basket-Boat 

The  Story  or  the  Baby  Jesus 

The  Shepherd  and  His  Sheep 

Winter's  Sleep  and  Spring's  Awakening 

Picture  losing  may  be  used  with  tuese  young 
chilaren .  This  type  01  dramatic  play  may  be  used  any- 
where and  any  number  01  children  may  be  used.  The 
children  are  as*.ed  to  "be"  lue  persons  in  tne  picture. 
Pictures  used  in  connection  witn  utile  ouurae  which 
might  oe  uaed  ior  ohis  purpose  are: 

Dedication  01  Samuel-Toptiam 
Moses  is  Found-  Julien  de  Vrieridt 

Elijah  by  tne  Brook-Copeland 

Tne  G-oou  Samar itan-Plocktior st 

Joseph  Hunting  for  His  bxoiuers-  Barnes 

Josepn  Series-Copeland 

Samue 1 -Re y n o i c s 

Ruth  and  Naomi-  Calderson 

Supplementary  stories  ior  ohis  age,  also  adapt 
themselves  ior  dramat xzat ion,  Especially  oo  De  xeoom- 
menueu  are : 
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Stories  To  Tell  To  Childxen 

1 

The  Outdoox-  Sto±  y  Boutf 

2 

Primary  Depaxtment : 

Pupus  01  bIx,  aeven,  and  eignt  .years  of  age 
make  up  one  Primary  group.  Their  cour  se  of  study  is 
"Bible  Stories  For  Sunday  School  and  Home".  It  con- 
tains much  fine  matex'ial,  but  it  is  true  that  much  or 
it  Dears  little  x-elation  to  x,ne  problems  or  needs  of 
middle  childhood.  The  content  is  almost  exclusively 
Biblical,  and  trie  stories  often  include  Biblical  mat- 
erial which  is  far  x-emoved  from  trie  chxid's  life.  A 
proper  use  or  dramatics  may  help  to  improve  tnese  les- 
sons . 

We  saw  in  Chapter  I  tnat  Ltiis  is  tae  "golden 
age"  i or  aramatizat ion,  the  highly   imaginative  pexiod. 

3 

Stories  iron  the  Primary  Courses  wnicn  xend  themselves 
well  to  dramatization  are: 

The  Joseph  Stories 

Tne  David  Stories 

Samuel  in  God's  House 

Childhood  of  Moses 

Elijah  Helped  b*  trie  Widow 

The  Good  Samaritan 

Daniex  in  one  Lion's  Den 

Esther  tne  Bxave  xoung  Queen 

Supplementary  Stox-xes 

1  1,2 

Bryant,  Sara  uoue,  Hou^uoou  Miixiin  Co. 

2  Bailey,  Carolyn  Snerwin,  Pilgrim  h-eBB 

3  See  Cnapter  I  ,  p.o 
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Missionary  dramatic  maieiiai  may  ue  used  Here  also, 

paving  one  way  for  a  more  sympathetic  unaei' standing  later 

on.     Picture-posing  may  De  used  in  ohits  department  also, 
1 

with  suojeci-s  uuosen  ±xom  one  Primary  i'lCLures  in  ou.«? 

Graded  Lesson  Series,  Tne  story-play  metnoo  is  tne  one 

wxdely  used  witn  riimary  cniidren.      Many  helpful  Dooks 

2 

are  available  ror  explanation  or  the  work  in  mis  depart- 
ment  • 

3 

Junior  Department: 

Tne  Junior  children,  age,  nxne,  ten  ana  eleven  years 
continue  uo  use  trie  met  nod  oi  story  play.  The  rirst  year  trie 
stories  played  should  oe  simple,  but  soon  tney  may  increase 
in  lengtn  and  complexity.  Here  again  uue  children  are  tne  all- 
important  conbiQci  at  ion  and  nui  tne  audience.  The  unilcuen 
may  plan  ttieir  own  plays,  pantomiming  out*  action  as  uie  soory 

is  read,  or  tney  may  use  uneir  own  wox-ds  as  dxaiogue  for  uue 
4 

Play. 

5 

Materials  in  oue  fourLn  grade  course,  "Stories  Prom 
the  Oluen  Time"  wnlch  may  be  used  are: 
Giving  Lou  tne  Fxrso  Choice 
Isaac,  tne  Peacemaker 
Re  Derail  at  tue  Well 

1  Ferrxs,  Anita  b.,  Missionary  Program  Mauei-xal 
150  Fiftu  Avenue,  mew  YorK 

2  Cnapter  II, p. 25 

3  Miner, EiizaueLQ,  Dramatization  in  i»ne  Church  Scnool 

4  PaiibODiiineti,  Uuapoer  III 

5  Cuapter  I, p. 7, 8 
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Fourun  Grade  Maienaib  (Joriuinutja: 


Josepu  SLOxies 
Moses*  Childhood 

Trie  ^arables:  Ttie  Good  Sctmar uan,  Tne  *xod- 
lgai  Son,  Trie  Loso  (Join,  Trie  Wise  and  FuOi- 
isn  Virgxns. 

1 

Tat;  xxftn  graae  coux-se,  "Hero  Stories"  proviues  ex- 

celieno  opportunity  ror  tue  unlim  cn  uo  bulla  tneir  own 

pia^fc  arounu  ttie  lives  of  heroes.  Simple  story-plays 

may  be  prepaxed  which  Leil  of  events  xn  one  lives  01  tuese 

heroes  wuom  tuey  dre  study  ix.ig,  wtiich  will  make  t:iem  very 

real  people  to  the  children.     Stories  from  the  course 

which  are  very  adaptable  are: 

Stories  of  Everyday  Heroes: 

Joseph  Hardy  Neesima,  George  Leslie 
McKay,  Walter  Reed,  Clara  Barton, 
Jacob  Riis,  William  Cary,  Robert 
Morrison,  Adoniram  Judson,  and  Jason 
Lee . 

Certain  formal  plays  have  been  written  for  this 

age  group,  which  may  be  helpful,  although  many  workers 

in  the  field  maintain  that  this  is  too  early  an  age  to 

begin  with  tne  formal  play.     If  the  play  is  produced 

imaginatively,  with  opportunity  for  the  children  to 

"live"  the  parts  of  these  great  characters,  tne  effect 

may  be  as  fine  as  spontaneous  and  informal  dramatization 

might  be.  Formal  plays  having  direct  oearing  upon  this 

course  are: 
2 

Alice's  Housewarming,  Anita  B.  Ferris 
Alice'Through  the  .Postal  Card,  " 
Two  Thousand  Miles  for  a  Book,  Helen  L.  Willcox 
Indian's  Searh  For  a  White  Man's  Book, 

Mary  M.  Russell 
Livingstone  Hero  Plays,  AniLa  B.  Ferris 
Abraham  Lincoln,  G.E.Bird 

1  Chapter  III.  Miller,  Elizabeth,  Dramatization  in  tne 

Church  School,  Chapter  a 

2  See  Chapter  VI 
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The  sixth  grade  course,   "Kingdom  Stories",  has 
proved  to  be  a  very  difficult  one  to  teach.  Many  have 
discarded  this  particular  course  in  the  series.  How- 
ever suggestions  as  to  dramatic  material  for  use  here 
might  be  of  value: 

Saul  Chosen  King 

Visit  of  the  Queen  of  Sheba 

Elijah  and  Elisha 

Naaman 

Daniel 

Nehemiah 

1 

Junior  High  Department: 

The  young  people  of  early  adolescence,  twelve, 
thirteen  and  fourteen  years,  are  found  to  be  passionately 
fond  of  the  "play";  whether  it  is  the  "movies",  or  the 
play  in  which  they  participate,  there  is  much  interest 
shown  in  this  type  of  activity.  Bota  the  formal  and  in- 
formal pl^ys  have  been  successfully  used  with  this  age. 
Junior  High  rupils  have  done  some  admirable  work  in 
writing  simple  plays  and  producing  them.  On  the  other  hand 
they  have  skilfully  produced  some  plays  written  for  adults. 
One  churcn  school  teacher  tells  or  the  remarkable  way  in 
which  her  eighth  grade  produced  "Dust  of  tae  Road",  Kenneth 

Sawyer  Goodman's  prize  play. 

2 

"Gospel  Stories"  is  the  first  year  course.  It  is 

1  Filler,  Draaat izat ion  in  tae  Church  School,  Chapter  XII 

2  See  Chapter  VI,  p. 
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difficult  to  know  how  these  pupils  may  write  dramas 
around  the  life  of  Christ.  There  is  always  the  apparent 
impossibility  of  portraying  the  cnaracter  of  Jesus.  How- 
ever the  little  book  of  plays,  Friends  of  Jesus,  may 

1 

suggest  how  to  present  His  spirit  without  actually  pic- 
turing the  Christ. 

Formal  plays  that  may  be  correlated  with  this 
course  are: 

Friends  or  Jesus,  Lydia  M.  Qlover  (p> 
The  Rich  Young  Man, Sara  Kingsbury  (p.106) 

At  the  Gate  Beautiful,  Harry  Silvernale  Mason 

(Abingdon  Press, New  York) 
The  Traveling  Man,  Lady  Gregory    (p. 103) 

Simon,  the  Cyrenian,  Margaret  Hummel    (p#  11 

Missionary  Flays,  Anita  B.  Ferris  (p. 10?) 

"Leaders  of  Israel"  is  the  course  for  the  second 
year  Junior  high  pupils.  Here  there  is  ample  material 
for  dramatic  supplementary  material.  Ola  Testament  heroes 
whose  lives  may  be  interpreted  through  the  use  of  the 
drama  are: 

Abraham 

Jacob 

Moses 

Jonatnan 

David 

Elisha 

Elijah 

Isaiah 
1  See  Chapter  VI. p. 97 
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Formal  plays  available  for  use  here  are: 

Fearless  Hen  (  The  Prophets) 

1 

Dramatic  Services  or  Worship,  Isabel  K.  Whiting 

2 

The  Wooing  of  Rebekah  and  Other  Bibl«  Plays 

3 

Informal  episodes  may  be  written  around  the  lives  of 
religious  leaders  of  North  America,  discussed  in  the 
course,  aomg  them,  Roger  Williams,  John  Eliot,  William  Penn, 
Francis  Asbury,  Dwight  L.  Moody,  and  Jacob  Riis. 


"Christian  Leaders"  is  the  final  course  in  trie  Junior 

high  curriculum.  This  course  deals  principally  with  New 

Testament  lives,  concluding  with  a  group  of  lessons  on 

Some  Famous  Frienuships.  World  Friendship  Plays  and 

peace  materials  may  well  be  used  with  this  age: 

A  Pageant  of  brotherhood,  Anita  B.  Ferris 

4 

Across  Borderlines,  Florence  Boeckel 

5 

Senior  Department: 

The  courses  used  here  are  the  Life  of  Christ,  Christ- 
ian living,  Tne  World  a  Field  For  Christian  Service, 
flays  which  may  be  u&ed  are: 

In  His  Strength,  Lydia  M.  Glover 

Ordered  South,  W.J.Noble 

The  Rich  xoung  Man, Sara  Kingsbury 

The  Ring  or  Rama  Krishniah,  Anita  B.  Ferris 

Two  Masters,  Bertha  Cooper  Frazer 

Virgins  of  Today,  Anita  B.  Ferris 

1  Chapter  VI,  p.  97 

2  "  "     P.  98 

3  "  "    P.  97 

4  "  "     p.  102 

5  National  Council  for  Prevention  of  War,  Washington  D.C. 
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Young  People's  Division: 

Here  trie  formal  play  may  be  used  unquestionably. 
The  best  plays  available  should  be  secured  as  an  aid  to 
teaching  with  the  young  people's  division  whose  interest, 
in  Churcn  School  is  apt  to  wane  at  this  period.  One  big 
play  a  year  might  be  produced  with  eacn  grade.  The  courses 
and  plays  which  might  be  used  are: 

History  and  Literature  of  tne  Hebrew  reople 
.flay:  Jeremiah,  Whitman,  Eleanor  Wood 

1 

The  History  01  New  Testament,  Times 
■flay:  The  Rock,  Hamlin,  Mary 

2 

The  Bible  and  Social  Living 
■flay:  The  Fool,  Pollock,  Channing 

3 

The  Servant  in  tne  House,  Kennedy,  Cnarles  Rann 

4 

Adult  members  of  the  church  school  may  be  asked  to  partic- 
ipate in  many  of  tnese  standard  plays. 

So  there  is  dramatic  material  for  all  ages  . 
Uf  course,   it  is  not  expected  that  any  one  class  would  fol- 
low out  all  these  suggestions.  This  chapter  has  outlined 
possibilities  of  dramatic  activities  in  the  graded  lesson 
series.     The  productions  may  be  prepared  during  a  part  of 
the  class  period  If  there  are  cxass  rooms.  Otherwise,  a 
week  day  session  may  oe  necessary  lor  a  renearsal  period. 
Dramatic  programs  may  well  be  given  during  th  worship  per- 
iod oi  the  church  school,  for  tne  whole  department.  If 

1  Chapter  Vi    p. 107 

2  "        "  p".103 

3  "        "    p. 106 

4  "        "    p. 106 
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it  is  possiole  to  proauce  plays  of  the  Bible  out  of  doors, 

we  will  nave  secured  tae  best  possible  setting,  "sone 

beautiful  country-side  wnere  players  may  be  surrounded 

by  the  mystic  wonders  or  nature,  hills,  rocks,  clouds,  and 

tne  sky-drop  of  tne  heavens". 

1 

The  year's  educational  dramatic  program  should 
be  definitely  planned  for  all  ages,  thus  enriching  the  cur 
ricuium,  and  giving  everyone  an  opportunity  for  trie  natural 
development  or  the  dramatic  instinct.  In  tae  rollowing 
chapter  we  will  discuss  the  dramatic  observance  or  special 
church  days 


1  Heniger,  Kingdom  of  tne  Child.,  p.  133 
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ChAPTKR  V. 

DRAMATICS  FUk  Sf&VLAn  uHUKGH  DAYS 

"  The  whole  secret  of  religious  drama  and  pageantry 
is  an  atmosphere  or  worship." 

1 

Discovering  a  Year  is  tne  title  or  an  essay  written  by 

Miss  Ethel  Cutler,  in  which  she  describes  the  signiricance 

2 

ana  beauty  oi   special  churcn  days.  She  asks,   "Did  you  ever 
discover  a  year,  hear  it  call  and  beckon  and  sing  out  to 
you,    'Ho,  yon  pilgrim,  come  and  walk  with  me'?  And  did  you 

try?  The  wonuer  oi   it !  But  if  you  never 

started  to  travel  through  an    undiscovered  year,  perhaps  you 
have  not  even  uhought  about  the  many  windings,  tne  steep 
places,  the  rar  stretcnes,  ail  oi  it." 

Perhaps  many  or  our  churcnes  have  noL  gone  exploring  in- 
to tne  possibilities  or  a  year.  The  manner  of  celeorating  a 
year  may  be  compared  with  tne  old  metnoa  oi  Bible  reading, 
whereby  a  certain  number  of  chapters  were  reaa  every  day  until 
tne  booK  was  finisned,  leaving  very  little  definite  im  press- 
ion  except  tnat  it  was  a  tning  one  woula  not  desire  to  do  over 
again.  But  tnere  is  trie  better  met  nod,  tnau  of  exploring  , 
until  we  find  tne  great  personalities  ana  tne  "mountain-pcaKs" 
in  the  Bible.  It  is  so  witn  the  church  year.  One  may  go 
straight  tnrough  io,  without  rinding  tne  great  nays  which  add 
beauty  and  meaning  to  life.  Through  the  use  of  aramatius  on 
special  churcn  aays,  tne  church  year  may  be  greatly  enriched. 

1  Production  or  Religious  D^ama  p. 13 

2  Cutler,  Etuel,  Discovering  a  Year,  Womans  -^ress 
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The  story  or  a  smalx  uuy,  returning  rrom  the  tueat- 

er  is  LOid.  tie  exclaimed  to  his  mother,   "Oh,  Mother,  if 

you'd  just  go  to  the  theater  once,  you'd  never  go  to 

prayer  meeting  again  as  long  as  you  live."  His  response 

1 

to  trie  oeauty  01  cox^r  and  trie  imagery  01  trie  tneater  is 

full  of  suggestion.  Had  such  Deauty  "been  employed  in  tne 
service  01  tne  cnurch,  what  spiritual  enlargement  might 
have  been  his  I     There  is  certainly  a  modern  craving  for 
beauty.  Througn  otiis  means  we  may  reach  countless  numbers 
or  the  younger   ^feneration  to  whom  tne  more  convent ion- 
al  patns  of  religion  are  closed.   "  Unless  we  more  and 
more  follow  such  trails,  we  are  over- looking  that  high- 
way to  God,  which  is  perhaps  the  most  alluring  of  all, 

to  un-numbered  thousands." 

2 

"Beauty  has  laid  her  hand  upon  me 
And  I  shall  be  no  more  the  same. 
I  that  had  eyes  but  saw  not 
Now  can  see 

The  earth  and  sky  outspread  in  loveliness; 
I  that  had  ears  but  heard  not, 
Now  ca  i  hear 

The  harmony  that  life  forever  makes. 

I  that  had  ears  but  heard  not 
Now  can  hear ; 

I  that  had  eyes  but  saw  not 

Now  can  see 

God. 

For  beauty  has  laid  her  hand  upon  me." 

3 

1  Overton,  Drama  in  Education  p. 137 

2  Womans  Press,  April   1027,  Editorial 

3  Paxton,  Jean,  Womans  Press,  April  1927 
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Exploring  the  church  year,  what  do  we  find  ? 
Endless  possibilities!  Many  of  the  churches  have  discovered 
these  "mountain-peaks"  and  are  leading  their  people  to  a 
new  view  of  them.  Herein  are  mentioned  some  of  the  great 
days  with  suggestions  for  their  effective  observance.  It 
is  interesting  to  note  that  the  early  Church  planned  these 
Christis-n  festivals  to  supplant  heathen  observances  which 
took  place  on  the  same  dates.  The  church  today  with  a  new 
emphasis  might  attach  importance  to  these  great  days, 
making  worship  a  more  important  part  of  the  lives  of  the 
youth  of  our  nation. 

The  non-liturgical  churches  have  thrown  away  a 
wealth  of  material  by  omitting  certain  great  days  in  the 
church  calendar.  Suggestions  for  the  observance  of  special 
days  both  in  the  church  school  and  in  the  service  for 
worship  may  serve  to  enrich  the  year's  program: 

All  Saints'  Day-  November  first 

Armistice  Day-  November  1 1th 

Thanksgiving  Day 

Advent-  four  weeks  preceding  Christmas 
Christmas 

Epiphany-  January  sixth 

Palm  Sunday 

Easter 

Whit sunday -^ay  Shirty  first 
Children's  Day-  second  Sunday  in  June 
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Too  often,  the  churches  have  felt  the  obligation  to 
observe  these  days,  rather  than  the  privilege .  Programs 
have  been  planned  which  did  not  express  the  spirit  of  the 
day;  vaguely  the  people  watched  the  programs,  not  catching 
the  really  great  message  of  the  day.  There  has  been  a  mis- 
taken impression,  that  many  church  special  days  were  set 
aside  as  times  when  the  children  should  "perform".  The  re- 
sult has  been  an  exploiting  of  the  dramatic  instinct,  and 
a  program  which  utterly  bored  those  who  had  no  children  on 
the  platform.  Church  publishing  houses  have  sometimes  is- 
sued materials  which  desecrated  these  Holy  Days,  and  came  f. 
from  producing  the  desired  atmosphere  of  worship.  However 
there  is  now  some  excellent  pageant  material  availabte- 
for  special  days.  A  book  of  great  value  to  any  one  wieh- 
ing  to  produce  religious  drama  for  these  days  is  a  recent 
publication,  The  Art  of  Producing  Pageants,  written  by 
Esther  Willard  Bates,  Professor  of  Drama,  Boston  Univers- 
ity, School  of  Religious  Education. 

1 

All  Saints '  Say 

All  Saints'  Day  was  appointee  by  the  church  of 
England  to  be  celebrated  November  first.  It  originated 
from  a  festival  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church    and  was  in  - 
Troduced  because  of  the  impossibility  of  keeping  a  sep- 
a  rate  day  tot  every  saint.  In  old  English,   it  was  some- 
times known  as  "All  Hallows"  or  "Hallowmas". 

1  Walter  H.  Baker  Co.  Boston 
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So  All  Saints'  Day  has  meant  the  rememoering  of  people 
who  lived  such  lives  as :  - 


"Francis 
Little  Brother  to  the  Sun.... 
He  gave  up  gold  and  scarlet  poap 
To  marry  Poverty; 
And  went  adventuring, 
Singing, 
Jesting, 
Rebuking  lords 
And  kissing  lepers- 
Living  a  life  as  fragrant  as 
Lilac  time 

And  leaving  the  memory  of  a  soul 
Drenched  with  holy  loveliness." 

1 

This  day  suggests  a  wealth  of  material  from  the 
lives  of  the  saints  of  yesterday  and  today.  A  service  de- 
voted to  St.  Francis  might  be  planned,  to  include  one  or 
more  plays  from  a  group  ,  Little  Plays  of  St.  Francis, 

a  cycle  of  short  plays  of  great  beauty  and  distinction. 

2 

The  following  service  is  adapted  from  a  Commemorative 
Chapel  Service  for  St.  Francis,  by  Earl  Marlatt, 
Professor  of  Philosophy,  Boston  University,  School  of 
Religious  Education. 


1  Marlatt,  Earl.  Chapel  Windows 

2  Chapter  VI.  p.  VOfe. 
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"A  single  sunbeam  is  enough  to  drive  away  many  shadows." 

"The  true  servant  unceasingly  rebukes  the  wicked,  but  he 
does  it  most  of  all  by  his  conduct, by  the  truth  which  shines 
forth  in  his  words,  by  the  light  of  his  example,  by  all  the 
radiance  of  his  life." 

-St.  Francis 
Hymn:   "Holy,  Holy,  Holy." 

Prayer:  Fra  Francesco's  Petition  to  the  Blessed  Saints  Peter 
and  Paul  for  the  "pearl  of  the  angels",  Holy  Poverty: 

"G-o  we  now  to  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  and  pray  them  to 
teach  us  and  aid  us  to  possess  this  boundless  treasure  of  hol- 
iest poverty;  for  it  is  a  treasure  of  such  exceeding  worth  and 
so  divine  that  we  are  unworthy  to  possess  it  in  our  vile  ves- 
sels. Yea!  This  is  that  celestial  virtue  whereby  all  earthly 
and  transitory  things  are  trodden  under  foot,  and  whereby 
every  hindrance  is  removed  from  the  soul  that  she  may  be  free- 
ly conjoined  with  the  eternal-  G-od.  This  is  the  virtue  wnich 
maketh  the  soul  while  yet  on  earth,  have  communion  with  trie 
angels  in  heaven;  that  companioned  Christ  on  the  Cross;  with 
Christ  was  buried;  with  Christ  rose  again,  and  with  Christ  as- 
cended into  heaven  .  It  is  this  virtue  also,  which  easeth  the 
flight  into  heaven  of  those  souls  that  love  it;  for  it  guards 
the  armor  of  true  humility  and  charity.  Therefore,  let  us 
pray  unto  the  most  holy  apostles  of  Christ,  who  were  perfect 
lovers  of  this  pearl,  evangelical,  to  obtain  for  us  this  grace 
from  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ;  tnat  He  in  his  holy  mercy  may 
vouchsafe  to  us  to  grow  worthy  to  be  true  lovers  and  followers, 
and  humble  disciples  of  the  most  precious  and  most  lovable 
gospel,  poverty." 

Scripture  reading:  Matthew  10:5-22 

Gregorian  Chant:  "Lauds  to  the  Creatures"  Choir 

Responsive  Reading:  "Canticle  of  the  Sun". 
Gloria 

Little  Plays  of  St.  Francis  Laurence  Houseman 


Canticle  to  II  Poverello 
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"One  should  always  be  willing  to  leave  an  ecstacy  to 
help  a  brother." 

Little  Brother  Poor  Man,  we 
Beg  of  thee,  of  thy  poverty, 
Give  us  riches;  vision;  grace; 
G-old  of  heaven  on  kindly  face, 
Jesus'  little  brother,  we 
Would  be  rich  like  Him  and  tnBe. 

Jocund  troubadour  of  God, 
Hearing  music  in  the  clod, 
Cadence  of  eternity 
In  wolves  and  larks  and  lepers,  we 
Wait  the  blessing  of  thy  nod: 
Make  us  troubadours  of  God. 

Little  Brother  of  the  Sun, 

Shining  with  the  light  of  One, 

Who  left  supernal  ecstacy 

To  make  his  br other -poor- men  free, 

Little  Brother  of  the  Sun, 

Thine  and  Jesus'  will  be  done. 

Amen. 

Hymn:   "For  All  the  Saints" 
Benediction. 


Armistice  &a.y 

Two  dramatic  services  of  worship  of  high  character 
are  available  for  the  observance  of  this  day: 

Armistice  Day  Service,  arranged  by  Prof.  H.  Augustine  Smith 
of  Boston  University,  School  of  Religious  Education.  Copies 
4*  nay  be  secured  by  addressing  him,  care  of  Boston  University. 

Armistice  Day  Service.  Adapted  from  Isaiah  by 
Isabel  Kimball  Whiting. 

1 


1  Dramatic  Services  0f  Worship.  See  Chapter  VI,  p.  98 
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Thanksgiving 

Probably  one  of  the  best  religious  pageants  writ- 
ten comes  in  for  use  in  the  church  at  Thanksgiving  time. 
This  is  Percy  MacKaye's  well  known  pageant  of  The  Pilgrim 
and  the  Book  .  Professor  H.  Augustine  Smith  has  prepared  a 

pageant  of  Thanksgiving  which  is  included  here,  descriptive 
Thanksgiving  through  the  years.  The  Pageant  of  the  Pilgrims, 
by  Esther  Willard  Bates  is  also  highly  recommended. 

1 


Pageant  of  Thanksgiving 

-Professor  Smith 

Prelude:  Hebrew  Music -"Leoni" 

The  Feast  of  the  Tabernacle  (Deuteronomy  16) (High  Priest  reads) 

Thou  shalt  keep  the  Feast  of  the  Tabernacles  seven 
days,  after  that  thou  hast  gathered  in  from  thy  threshing 
floor  and  thy  wine  press;  and  thou  shalt  rejoice  in  the 
feast,  thou  and  thy  son,  and  thy  daughter,  and  man-servant 
and  thy  maid-servant,  and  the  Levite  and  the  stranger,  and 
the  fatherless  and  the  widow  that  are  within  thy  gates. 
Seven  days  shalt  thou  keep  the  feast  unto  the  Lord  thy  G-od, 
because  the  Lord  thy  God  shall  bless  thee,  in  all  thy  in- 
crease, and  in  all  the  works  of  thy  hands,  and  thou  shalt 
be  altogether  joyful. 

Procession  of  Hebrews  chanting  selection  from  Psalm  147. 

Praise  ye  the  Lord,  for  it  is  good  to  sing  praises 
unto  our  G-od;  for  it  is  present  and  praise  is  comely. 

He  healeth  the  broken  in  heart,  and  bindeth  up  their 
wounds. 

He  telleth  the  number  of  the  stars;  he  calleth  them 
all  by  their  names. 

Great  is  the  Lord,  and  of  great  power;  his  under- 
standing is  infinite. 

Sing  unto  the  Lord  with  Thanksgiving;  sing  his  praise 
upon  the  harp  unto  our  God. 


1  Chapter  VI  .p. 
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Who  covereth  trie  heavens  with  clouds,  who  prepareth  rain 
for  the  earth,  who  maketh  grass  to  grow  upon  the  mountains. 
He  giveth  to  the  beasts  his  food  and  to  the  young  ravens  that 
cry. 

The  Lord  taketh  pleasure  in  them  that  fear  him,   in  those 
that  hope  in  his  mercy. 

Praise  the  Lord,  0  Jerusalem,  for  he  hath  strengthened  the 
bars  of  thy  gates;  he  hath  blessed  thy  children  within  thee. 

He  maketh  peace  in  thy  borders,  and  filieth  thee  with  the 
finest  of  the  wheat.  He  sendeth  forth  his  commandment  upon 
the  earth. 

His  word  runneth  very  swiftly. 

He  giveth  snow  like  wool;  he  scattereth  the  hoar-frost  like 
ashes.  He  casteth  forth  his  ice  like  morsels;  who  can  stand 
before  his  cold? 

He  sendeth  out  his  word  and  melteth  them;  he  causeth  his 
wind  to  blow  and  the  waters  to  flow. 


Chorus  of  Priests-  Benedicte,   omnia  opera  (Psalm  148) 

Thanksgiving  among  the  Greeks  and  the  Romans. 

In  November  came  the  Greeks  to  Athena  to  celebrate 
the  feast  of  the  goddess,  Ceres,  the  festival  of  Cerella,- 
they  come  bearing  poppies,  ears  of  corn,  baskets  of  ftfuit, 
symbols  of  trie  goddess  of  the  harvests,  the  founder  of  agric- 
ulture . 

The  Romans  gather  in  October  in  honor  of  Demeter, 
the  Roman  goddess  of  trie  harvests.  The  people  dance  and  play 
rustic  games;  then  follows  the  great  feast  of  Thanksgiving. 

Processional  of  Greeks  and  Romans  to  ancient  music. 

The  First  Thanksgiving  of  the  United  States 

(  xJilgri;ns,  Indians,  G-overnor  Bradford,  Plymouth,  December 

11,1621  from  the  record  of  Edward  Winslow) 

Our  corn  did  prove  well;  and  God  be  praised,  we  had 
a  good  increase  in  Indian  corn.  Our  harvest  being  gotten  in, 
our  governor  sent  four  men  on  fowling,  that  so  He  might,  after 
a  special  manner,  rejoice  together  after  we  had  gathered  the 
fruits  of  our  labors. 


t 
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Many  of  the  Indians  came  amongst  us,  and  among  the  rest, 
their  greatest  king,  Massasoit, with  some  ninety  men  whome 
for  t:iree  days  we  entertained  or  feasted. 

The  Call  to  Thanksgiving  (Governor  Bradford) 

The  corn  is  gathered  from  the  field,   I  call  you 
to  rejoice ; thank  God  for  all  his  mercies  from  the  greatest 
to  the  least. 

Together  we  have  fasted  , friends,  together  let  us  feast. 
The  Lord  who  led  forth  Israel  was  with  us  in  the  waste; 
Sometime  in  light,   sometime,   in  cloud,  before  us  he  hath 
passed, Now  give  him  thanks  and  pray  him  to  hold  us  in 
his  hand, 

To  prosper  us  and  make  us  a  strong  and  nighty  band. 

First  Thanksgiving  Proclamation. 

It  is  ordered  yt  ye  11th  day  of  June  through- 
out this  jurisdiction  shall  be  set  apart  for  a  day  of 
Thanksgiving  to  Almight  God  for  his  gfceat  and  victorious 
mercyes  to  our  dear  native  countrye  for  ye  comfortable  and 
seasonable  supplying  us  with  moderate  showers  and  his 
mercy  in  withdrawing  his  afflicting  hand  from  us. 

Hymn  Stanzas-  To  the  Memory  of  t:.e  Pilgrims 

0  beautiful  for  pilgrim  feet, 
Whose  stern  impassioned  stress, 
A  thoroughfare  for  freedom  beat 
Across  the  wilderness! 
America!  America! 
God  mend  thine  every  flaw, 
Confirm  thy  soul  in  self-control, 
Thy  liberty  in  law! 

The  First  Annual  Thanksgiving  Day-  Proclamation 
of  ^resident  Lincoln,  1863 

I  invite  my  fellow  citizens  in  every  part  of  the 
United  States,  and  also  those  who  are  at  sea  and  those  who 
are  sojourning  in  foreign  lands  ,  to  set  apart  and  observe 
the  last  Thursday  of  November  next  as  a  Thanksgiving  and 
praise  to  our  beneficent  Father  who  dwelleth  in  the  heavens, 

The  President's  Hymn 

(Words  and  Music  Written  for  President  Lincoln) 

Give  thanks  all  ye  peoole,  give  thanks  to  the  Lord, 
Allelulia's  of  freedom,  with  joyful  accord; 
Let  the  east  and  the  west,  north  and  south  roll  along, 
Sea,  mountain,  and  prairie,  one  Thanksgiving  song. 


Refrain-  repeat  the  first  two  lines. 
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For  the  nation's  wide  table,  over f lowingly  spread, 
Where  the  many  have  feasted,  and  all  have  been  fed, 
With  no  bondage  their  G-od-gievn  rights  to  enthrall, 
But  liberty  guarded  by  Justice  for  all. 

*  Prayer 

Thanksgiving  and  peace  for  all  nations: 
In  Christ  there  is  no  east  or  west, 
In  him  no  south  or  north; 
But  one  great  fellowship  of  love 
Throughout  the  whole  wide  earth. 

Amen . 

Benediction  and  Postlude. 


Advent 

Then  follows  Advent,  the  four  weeks  preceding 
Christmas,  set  aside  as  a  time  of  preparation  for  Christ- 
mas. As  men  w ere  once  called  upon  to  prepare  themselves 
for  the  personal  coming  of  Christ,  so  in  this  period  of 
the  church  year,  Christians  are  expected  to  look  for  the 
spiritual  coming  of  Christ.  It  is  true  tnat  our  lives  be- 
come cluttered  with  the  duties  invo  ved  in  Christmas 
giving,  and  there  is  a  relatively  small  amount  of  time 
spent  in  making  ready  for  the  coming  of  "the  Christmas 
Guest".  Christmas  dramatic  services  in  the  church  may 
help  to  make  these  weeks  a  time  of  real  preparat ion,  that 
the  "joyous  festival" in  one's  heart, may  thus  be  celebrated. 

"Christmas  Preparatory  Services"  have  proved 

1 

helpful  in  the  observance  of  this  special  season.  They 


1  Morill,  Belle  C.  and  Huber ,  Laura, 
Womans  ^ress,  New  York 
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are  dramatic  services  of  worship  built  around  these 
themes : 

I.  Preparing  for  his  coming. 

II.  The  Result  of  His  Coming. 

III.  A  service  of  Worship  for  December 

The  Traveling  ^an,  by  Lady  Gregory,  a  one-act  miracle 

1 

play  would  make  an  excellent  one  for  the  season  of  Advent. 
Christmas 

Practically  every  church  plans  for  the  Christmas 
dramatic  service  if  for  no  other  of  this  type  during  the 
year.  Lists  of  Christmas  dramatic  services  for  the  Sunday 
service  of  worship  will  be  given  here.  Their  complete  de- 
cription,  and  lists  of  plays  suitable  for  Christmas  week 
will  be  found  in  Chapter  VI,  Standards  Lists  of  Plays 
and  Pageants. 

Many  Christmas  pageants  of  a  high  character  are 
being  produced  in  our  churches.  However  we  need  constantly 
to  remind  ourselves  of  our  aim    in  this  type  of  relig- 
ious drama,-  "the  austerity,  nobility  and  beauty  of  the 

cathedral".      We  should  portray  as  adequately  as  we  know 
2 

how,  the  high  theme  of  the  Christmas  season  .  These  plays 

and  pageants  are  especially  recommended  as  suitable  for 

the  dramatic  Christmas  service; 

3 

1  Chapter  VI .  p. 

2  Esther  Willard  Bates 

3  See  Chapter  VI,   for  complete  description. 
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Bethlehem,  Laurence  Houseman 

The  Nativity,  Rosamond  Kimball 

The  Nativity,  Suzannah.  C.  Ott 

The  Adoration  of  the  Kings  and  Shepherds, 
Mildced  Emily  Cook 

The  Dream  of  Mary,  Words,  John  J.  Chapman 

Music,  Horatio  Parker 

Eager  Heart,  A.Ii'.Buckton 

The  Light  of  the  World,  H.  Augustine  Smith 
Why  the  Chimes  Rang,  Elizabeth  Mciadden 
The  Promise  of  Peace,  Esther  Willard  Bates 
The  Christmas  Flowers,     "  "  " 

Ep  ip  hany 

Epiphany  ,  from  the  Greek,  Epiphaneia,  meaning 
appearance,  denoted  among  the  heatnen  Greeks,  a  festival 
held  in  commemoration  of  the  appearance  of  a  god  in  any 
particular  place.  It  passed  into  the  Christian  church  and  was 
used  to  designate  the  appearance  of  Christ  upon  the  earth  to 
the  Gentiles,  as     seen  and  worshipped    by  wisemen  from  the 
East.  It  is  celebrated  on  the  sixth  of  January,  tae  twelfth 
day  after  Christmas  .  The  Catholic  and  Protestant  Episcopal 
churches  have  enriched  their  worship  with  a  beautiful  ser- 
vice on  this  day.  Protestant  churches  might  well  avail  them- 
selves of  this  service.  The  Sertice  of  Lights,  arranged  by 
William  E.  Gardner,   is  used  annually  at  this  time,  by  tine 
Church  of  the  Messiah  in  Boston. 


SERVICE  OF  LIGHTS 

A  service  to  remind  us  of  the  significance  of  spread- 
ing the  light  of  Christianity  by  the  light  of  oar  own  lives. 

Organ  Prelude 

Processional  Hymn:  "0  Come,  All  Ye  Faithful." 

The  Vision  of  an  Ancient  Prophet:   Isaiah  Chapter  60. 

The  Cry  of  the  People  for  a  Saviour. 

Kymn: "Watchman,   Tell  us  of  the  Night." 
(During  the  singing  of  this  hy  n  the  star 
will  be  lighted.) 

G-od  answers  the  cry  with  a  Saviour. 

Hymn:"0  Little  Town  of  Bethlehem". 

Procession  of  children  during  this  hymn,  carying  a 
cathedral  candle,  symbolizing  Christ  the  Light  of  the  World. 

The  Affirmation  of  Christ  as  the  Light  of  the  World  by  the 
People . 

The  people  standing  will  say  the  following 
from  the  Gospel  of  St.  John. 

In  the  beginning  was  the  Word 
And  the  Word  was  with  God 
And  the  Word  was  God. 

The  same  was  in  the  beginning  with  God. 
All  things  were  made  by  him 

And  without  him  was  not  anything  made  that  was  made. 
In  him  was  life 

And  the  life  was  the  light  of  men. 
And  the  light  shineth  in  darkness. 
Gloria:  by  congregation  and  choir. 

The  Offerings  of  the  Wise  Men  and  our  offerings  in  music 
and  money. 

Choir:  "Hallelujah!  The  Light  Hath  Shined."  Oliver  King 
Hynn:  "As  With  Gladness,  Men  of  Qld." 

The  Praise  of  the  Apostles  who  receive  the  light  from  Christ 
and  give  it  to  the  world. 


X6 
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During  the  singing  of  the  following  hymn, 
the  twelve  candles  of  the  apostles  are  lighted  from  the 
Christ  candle. 

Hymn:   "From  all  Thy  Saints  in  Warfare'" 

From  all  thy  saints  in  warfare,  for  all  thy  saints  at  rest, 
To  thee,  0  blessed  Jesus,  all  praises  be  addressed, 
Thou  Lord,  didst  win  the  battle  that  they  might  con- 
querors be, 

Their  crowns  of  living  glory  are  lit  with  rays  from  tnee. 

Sti  Andrew 

Praise,  Lord,  for  thine  apostle,  the  first  to  welcome  tnee, 
The  first  to  lead  his  brother,  the  very  Christ  to  see, 
With  hearts  for  thee  made  ready,  we  watch  throughout  the  year, 
Forward  to  lead  our  brethern,  to  own  thine  Advent  near. 

St  .  Peter 

Praise  for  thy  great  apostle,  the  eager  and  the  bold; 
thrice  falling,  yet  repentant,  thrice  charged  to  keep 
thy  fold. 

Lord,  make  thy  pastors  faithful,  to  guide  thy  flocks  from  ill, 
And  grant  them  dauntless  courage,  with  humble,  earnest  will. 

St.  Matthew 

Praise,  Lord,  for  him  whose  Gospel, thy  human  life  declared, 
Who,  worldly  gains  forsaking,  they  path  of  suffering  shardd, 
From  all  unrighteous  mammon,  0  give  us  hearts  set  free, 
That  we,  what  e'er  our  calling,  may  rise  and  follow  thee. 

*    *    #  * 

Apostles,  prophets,  martyrs,  and  all  tne  sacred  throng, 
Who  wear  the  spotless  raiment,  who  raise  tne  ceaseless  song, 
For  these  passed  on  before  us,  Saviour,  we  thee  adore, 
And  walking  in  their  footsteps  would  serve  thee,  evermore. 

The  Praise  of  the  Scriptures  and  the  Church,  because  they 
received  tne  light  from  the  Apostles  and  preserved  it  for  us. 

Hymn:  "0,  Word  of  God,  Incarnate" 

During  the  singing  of  the  hymn  the  church  will  be  darkened 
and  the  clergy  will  receive  the  light  from  trie  altar  and  pass 
it  on  to  the  congregation. 

Prayer  and  Benediction. 

Hymn: "Silent  Night"  All  kneeling 


Recessional  Hymn: "From  the  Eastern  Mountain". 
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The  congregation,  beginning  with  the  front  pews,  are 

requested  to  follow  the  choir,  passing  out  of  the  church  carrying 

their  lighted  candles  as  far  as  possible  into  the  darkness  of 
the  world. 


Professor  H.  Augustine  Smith's  Pageant,  The  Light  of 
the  World  might  well  be  used  for  the  celebration  of  Epiphany  as 
for  Christmas. 

Palm  Sunday 

On  the  Road  to  Jerusalem  is  a  Palm  Sunday  service 
by  Isabel  Kimball  Whiting,   in  her  book,  Dramatic  Services 
for  the  Church  School.  The  service  is  especially  written  for 
the  use  of  young  people.  The  first  scene  is  laid  on  the  road 
to  Jerusalem,  and  in  the  second  scene,  Jerusalem  is  nearer 
so  that  its  outlines  may  be  seen.  The  children  of  the  Church 
School  rise  in  their  places,  and  say  certain  scripture  verses 
responsively .     There  are  hymns  and  a  prayer  for  the  congrega- 
tion and  the  minister,   so  that  there  is  general  participation 
in  the  service. 

Easter 

Easter  Service:  by  Isabel  Kimball  Whiting.  This  service 
allows  participation  of  the  entire  school,  with  its  process- 
ional, and  recessional,   its  antiphonal  verses  given  in  pre- 
lude and  postlude  by  the  childre,  and  the  accompanying  prayers 
and  congregational  singing.  It  should  be  played  by  children 
and  is  done  in  pantomime  to  the  old  Latin  hymn,  "0  Filli 
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et  Filiae".  For  those  who  want  the  Easter  story  told 

with  freshness,   sincerity,  and  naivete,  this  cannot  be  too 

warmly  recommended. 

1 


The  Resurrection,  Rosamund  Kimball 

2 

Darkness  and  ^awn,  Fredericka  Bellamy 

3 

The  Tree  of  Life, Est her  Willard  Bates 

4 

Life  Victorious,  Margaret  Slattery 

5 


Two  valuable  dramatic  services  for  use  in 
sunrise  Easter  services  have  been  prepared: 

Call  To  Service,  Marshall  Gofcid 

'  6 

The  Unknown  Disciple,  Ethel  Gesner  Rockwell 

7 


Whitsunday 

Whitsunday  is  celebrated  on  the  seventh  Sunday 
after  Easter.  It  is  the  festival  in  commemoration  of  the 
descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit  on  the  Day  &f  Pentecost. 

Soul's  Medicine,  by  Florence  Converse  is  a 
Whitsunday  Miracle  of  Healing. 

8 

1  See  page  98 

2  "    p. MO 

3  "     p. 110 

4  "     p. 110 

5  p. 112 

6  Pilgrim  Press,  Boston 

Secure  from  Miss  Elizabeth  Sherman,  20  Beacon  St. Boston 
Garments  of  Praise,  E.P.Dutton  &  Co. 
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Children's  Day  Material 

1 

The  House  of  the  Lord,  Rosamond  Kimball 

The  Annointing  of  David  and  Saul,   Isabel  K.  Whiting 

Out  of  the  Bible,  Lyman  R.  Bayard 

The  Little  Pilgrims  and  the  Book  Beloved,  Marie  Hobart 

The  Little  Pilgrim's  Progress,  Constance  D'Arcy  Mackay 

Let's  Be  Friends,  Laura  Copenhaver 

The  Passerby  and  the  Flowers,  Elizabeth  Edland 

The  Friend  of  the  Other  Children,  2 
Vera  Campbell  Darr 


1  See  Chapter  II, p. 20,  The  Aftermath  of  Children's  Day 

2  See  Chapter  VI  for  complete  description. 


CHAPTER  VI 

STANDARDS  LISTS  OF  rUilS  AMD  ^AG-EANtS  FOR  USE  IN 

THE  CHURCH  SCHOOL 

Today,  more  than  ever  before,  pageantry  and  drama  are 
being  accorded  a  place  of  importance  in  the  religious  educa- 
tion of  our  American  youth  .  Various  church  publishing  houses 
and  authors  of  books  on  the  subject  of  religious  drama  have 
compiled  lists  of  materials,  more  or  less  comprehensive. 
However  there  is  an, apparent  need  for  a  selective  list.  In 
order  to  have  dramatic  work  of  a  high  character  within  our 
churches,  a  "norm"  must  be  established.  Religic  us  dramas 
should  meet  the  demands  of  dramatique  technique,  which  are  re- 
quired for  secular  plays. 

Moritz  Jazendorf  in  describing  children's  plays  re- 
cently made  the  statement  that  95%  of  these  plays  fall  into 
three  classes: 

1.  Plays  with  a  dead-set  determination  to  commem- 
orate a  holiday. 

2.  Plays  that  purport  to  instruct  the  youthful 
fanciful  mind  in  some  highly  colored  historical 
incident. 

3.  Plays  with  a  serious  moral  lesson  strutting 
in  their  lines  with  heavy  clogs. 

1 

This  classification  need  not  be  limited  to  children's  plays. 
It  is  a  sad  truth  that  much  that  has  been  produced  in  the 
field  of  religious  drama  will  not  meet  the  tests-,  that^a^play 
1  Literary  Review,  November  22,1924 


will  not  stand  the  three  tests:  that  it  have  literary 
quality,  dramatic  quality,  and  ethical  value,  contain- 
ing so  ;e  dominant  truth. 

1 

Religious  drama  should  meet  these  tests.  An 
effort  has  been  made  to  include  plays  and  pageants  of 
sound  construction  in  the  following  list.  For  the  use  of 
much  of  the  material  suggested  there  is  a  royalty  fee 
required.  In  all  cases  the  amount  of  money  charged  is  small 
in  relation  to  the  amount  of  time  invested  by  the  play- 
wright. It  is  especially  to  be  urged,  that  the  churches 
assume  a  position  of  leadershiip  in  the  use  of  royalty 
plays  and  that  they  help  to  establish  an  ethical  stand- 
ard in  the  payment  of  fees. 

Another  word  should  be  added  with  regard  to 
the  common  practice  of  cutting  and  adding  to  plays, 
without  the  consent  of  the  author.  If  the  play  cannot  be 
used  as  it  is  written,  then  it  is  quite  evident,  that  the 
play  is  not  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  group,  and  that 
another  play  should  be  chosen.  One  must  respect  the  pro- 
fessional pfywright,  at  least.  Churches  must  come  to  have  a 
conscience  with  regard  to  this  ruthless  outtin^of  plays. 

1  Overtoil,  Drama  in  Education. p.  133 


The  list  of  plays  and  pageants  are  classified  as 

follows : 

I.  Children's  Plays  and  Pageants 

A.  General 

B.  Thanksgiving 

C.  Christmas 

D.  Easter 

E.  Missionary 

II.  Plays  and  Pageants  for  Young  People  and  Adults 

A.  General 

B.  Thanksgiving 

C.  Christmas 

D.  Easter 

E.  Missionary 


I.  Children's  Plays  and  Pageants. 


A.  General  Use: 

1.  Bayard,  Lyman  R. : 

OUT  OF  THE  BIBLE.  A  children's  pageant  in  which  Relig- 
ious Education,  with  the  aid  of  Imagination  summons 
from  the  leaves  of  a  large  book-shaped  opening,  all  the 
children  of  the  Bible.  At  the  conclusion  the  Christ 
Child  is  shown  beside  Mary,  his  mother.  The  appeal  is 
very  strong  for  children,  both  as  participants  and 
spectators.  The  program  serves  to  make  the  Bible  more 
truly  a  living  book  for  the  children.  Pageant  Pub- 
lishers, South  Hill  St.  Los  Angeles,  California 

2.  Benton,  Rita: 

BIBLE  PLAYS.  Thi3  volume  contains  the  following  plays: 
Joseph  and  His  Brethren,  The  Golden  Calf,  Daughters  of 
Jepthah,  Esther,  Ruth  and  Boaz,  Daniel,  The  Burning 
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Fiery  Furnace,  The  Christmas  Story.  These  plays 
were  worked  out  by  Miss  Benton  in  her  church  work 
in  Chicago  and  have  proved  helpful  to  Church  School 
and  Junior  Church.  A  number  of  them  have  been  of 
suah  merit  as  to  be  produced  by  the  Drama  League  of 
America.  They  are  suitable  for  use  in  the  class-room. 
Abingdon  Press,  New  York. 

3.  Benton,  Rita: 

SHORTER  BIBLE  PLAYS.  This  book  contains  the  follow- 
ing plays  consisting  of  one  scene:  Noah's  Flood, 
The  Proving  of  Abraham,  Moses  In  the  Bulrushes, 
Up,  Up  From  Egypt  to  the  Promised  Land,  The  Call  of 
Samuel,  David  and  G-oliath,  The  Judgment  of  Solomon, 
The  Good  Samaritan,  The  Manger  Service. 
Abingdon  Press,  New  York. 

4.  Branch,  Anna  Hempstead: 

CHILD'S  RITUAL  FOR  THE  ADORATION  OF  A  SINGLE  FLOWER. 
A  poetically  arranged  service  of  worship  for  children, 
with  simple  scenery  and  costumes.   15  minutes  in  length. 
Poet's  Guild,    147  Avenve  B.  New  York 

5.  Cole,  Edna  E. : 

THE  GOOD  SAMARITAN.  A  simple  dramatization  of  the  story 
in  two  scenes. 

George  H.  Doran  Co.,  New  York. 

6.  Darr,  Vera  Campbell: 

THE  FRIEND  OF  THE  OTHER  CHILDREN.  A  service  of  worship 
especially  arranged  for  Children's  Say,  but  usable 
for  general  program.  It  contains  a  pantomime  in  four 
episodes  built  around  the  life  of  Christ. 
The  Congregational  Church  Extension  Boards 
28?  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York. 

7.  Ferris,  Anita  B. : 

LIVINGSTONE  HERO  PLAYS.  Four  episodes  showing  Living- 
stone's life  of  sacrifice.  Simple  costumes,  and  scen- 
ery. The  whole  program  plays  about  one  hour.  The  epi- 
sodes may  be  used  separately. 
Missionary  Education  Movement,    150  Fifth  Ave. 
New  York 
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8.  Ferris,  Anita  B. : 

RUTH'S  DONATION  PARTY.  A  short  play  for  children  on 
the  theme  of  child  labor,  emphasizing  the  need  for 
i  brotherhood.  One  scene.  30  minutes. 

Abingdon  Press,  New  York. 

9.  Ferris,  Anita  B. : 

THE  GOOD  SAMARITAN.  A  simple  dramatization  of  the  story, 
including  nine  boys.  Episode  V.   in  Miss  Ferris'  play, 
The  Lamp. 

Abingdon  Press,  New  York. 

10.  Glover,  Lydia: 

FRIENDS  OF  JESUS.  A  collection  of  short  plays,  including 
plays  about,  Mary  and  Martha,  The  Woman  of  Samaria, 
The  Widow's  Mite,  John,  Simon  of  Cyrene,  Peter.  The  plays 
average  thirty  minutes  in  length.  These  plays  were  es- 
pecially written  for  young  people's  groups,  but  they  may 
be  produced  in  the  sixth  or  seventn  grades. 
Abingdon  Press,  New  York. 

11.  Hall,  Katharine  Stanley,  and  Fairfield,  Edith: 

THE  CHILD  IN  THE  MIDST.  A  simple  pageant  for  children, 
one  scene.  It  is  suggested  that  it  may  be  elaborated  by 
using  the  children  of  the  nations.  Thirteen  children  and 
a  reader  are  required. 
Abingdon  Press,  New  York. 

12.  Hobart,  Marie  E.J. : 

THE  LITTLE  PILGRIMS  AND  THE  BOOK  BELOVED.  This  is  a  beaut- 
ifully written  allegory  in  which  Mother  Church  explains  to 
two  little  pilgrims  the  content  and  meaning  of  the  Angli- 
can Prayer  Book.  Twenty  seven  or  more  children  required. 
Department  of  Missions,  281  Fourth  Ave.  New  York. 

13 .  Jones ,  D.W. : 

THE  PROMISE  0F  A  NEW  DAY.  This  is  a  pageant  dealing  with 
^  the  four-fold  life,  mental,  physical,  social  and  religious, 

presenting  the  results  of  all-round  development  in  terms  of 
world  progress. 

Association  Press,  347  Madison  Ave.  New  York. 
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14.  Lutkenhaus,  A.M. 

PLAYS  FOR  SCHOOL  CHILDREN.  A  very  valuable  book,  prepared 
for  public  school  use,  but  containing  much  material  suit- 
able for  the  Church  School.  A    Handful  of  Clay,  a  drama- 
tization of  Henry  Van  Dyke's  story  of  the  same  name  is 
suitable  for  an  Easter  or  spring-time  drama.  The  book  also 
contains  a  Peace  Day  Program  and  a  Year's  Program  for 
Special  Days. 
Century  Co.,  New  York. 

15.  MacKay,  Constance  D'Arcy. 

HOUSE  OF  THE  HEART.  Wisdom  teacnes  the  child  to  chooee 
carefully  the  guests  of  the  heart.  In  the  end  the  Vices 
are  banished  by  Cheerfulness,  Love  and  Industry.  Sug- 
gestions for  simple  setting  and  costumes  are  given. 
Abingdon  Press,  New  York. 

16.  Marble,  Annie  Russell: 

BOYS  AND  GIRLS  OF  HEBREW  HISTORY.  A  pageant  in  three  parts 
depicting  the  children  of  the  Bible,  and  closing  with  the 
stories  of  the  Christ  child.  Plenty  of  music  and  movement. 
Century  Co.  New  York. 

17.  Miller,  Elizabeth: 

DRAMAT  I Z  AT  I  ON  OF  BIBLE  STORIES.  This  book  contains  sketchy 
dramatizations  of  Joseph,  David  and  Goliath,  Moses,  Ruth, 
Queen  Esther,  Abraham,  Daniel  in  the  Lion's  Den,  etc.  The 
book  describes  the  informal  dramatic  method,  and  is  based 
upon  actual  work  with  a  Junior  church  organization.  It  is 
valuable  in  the  work  of  educational  dramatics.  The  chapters 
on  properties,   stage  settings,  and  costuming  will  greatly 
assist  in  any  dramatic  production. 
University  of  Chicago  Press,  Chicago  111. 

18.  Stevenson,  Augusta: 

CHILDREN'S  CLASSICS  IN  DRAMATIC  FORM.  These  plays  may  be 
used  as  valuable  supplementary  material  in  the  church 
school.  Especially  to  be  recommended  are  the  plays  of 
Galahad,  Jean  val  Jean,  and  A  Man  Without  a  Country. 
Century  Co.  New  York. 

19.  Whiting,  Isabel  Kimball, : 

DRAMATIC  SERVICES  OF  WORSHIP.  This  book  contains  special 
dramatic  services  for  each  month  of  the  year,  planned  es- 
pecially for  young  people,  but  requiring  a  ^reat  many 
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children  in  the  action,  scriptural  responses  and  hymn- 
singing.  The  book  should  be  owned  by  everyone  interested 
in  religious  drama.     It  is  the  most  valuable  of  recent  pub- 
lications . 

The  Beacon  Press,  Bos  ton. 
20.  Woodbridge,  Elizabeth: 

THE  CRUSADE  OF  THE  CHILDREN.  This  is  a  very  beautiful 
pageant  for  children  in  which  historical  events  are  used  to 
give  the  message  of  peace  and  love.  The  pageant  plays  for 
two  hours.  There  are  twenty-five  speaking  parts,  and  the 
speeches  are  long  and  difficult  for  children.  However  it 
has  been  effectively  produced  under  highly  skilled  leader- 
ship. 

Century  Co.  New  York. 


B.  Thanksgiving  Material. 

1.  Davidson,  Mary  L. 

THE  NIGHT  BEFORE  THANKSGIVING.  A  charming  play  in  two 
scenes  in  which  two  fairies  help  two  ungrateful  boys  to 
be  thankful  for  their  homes.  For  permission  to  produce, 
address  Miss  Mary  L.  Davidson,  Woodland  Road, 
Auburndale  Mass. 

2.  Mackay,  Constance  D'Arcy: 

THE  LITTLE  PILGRIM'S  PROGRESS.   In  House  of  the  Heart. 

A  morality  for  Thanksgiving.  Simple  scenery  and  costumes. 

12  children.  Henry  Holt  &  Co.  New  York  City. 

3.  Olcott, Virginia: 

LITTLE  PEOPLE  OF  AUTUMN.  A  play  for  8  children  of  Primary 
and  Junior  age,  in  which  a  country  boy  wno  grows  tired  of 
work  on  the  farm  is  led  to  see  the  beauties  of  the  count- 
ry, deciding  to  stay  there.  Included  in  volume  of  £lays 
For  Home,  School,  and  Settlement. 
Moffat,  Yard  &  Co.  New  York. 

.  Christmas  Material. 

1.  Bates,  Katharine  Lee. 

The  Bonbon  Tree.  A  one  act  play  suitable  for  Christmas  week 
in  which  the  Santa  Claus  family  become  acquainted  with  their 
relatives,  Kris  Kringle,  St.  Nicholas,  and  the  rest,  and 
Noel  shows  them  ELow  to  find  the  Christ  Child.  Included 
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in  a  volume  of  children's  plays  entitled, 
Little  Robin-Stay-Behind. 
Abingdon  Press,  New  York 

2.  Carter,  Elsie  Hobart: 

THE  CHRIST  CANDLE.  A  delightful  play  in  two  scenes 
based  upon  the  legend  of  Germany  that  the  Christ 
Child  returns  to  earth  each  year  to  seek  shelter 
among  men.  A  little  waif  lost  in  the  snow  is  refused 
help  by  many,  but  is  at  last  received  by  two  little 
children  who  take  him  for  the  Holy  Child. 
Included  in  a  volume  of  Christmas  plays  entitled, 
Christmas  Candles.  Henry  Holt  &  Co.  New  York 

3.  Converse,  Florence: 

HOLY  NIGHT.  A  Christmas  Masque  of  real  beauty  for 
11  boys  and  3  girls.  Simple  scenery  and  costumes. 
Atlantic  Monthly  Press,   Inc.  Boston. 

4.  Cropper,  Margaret: 

THREE  ROSES.  A  play  for  children  in  three  scenes, 
in  which  a  child  sets  out  for  Bethlehem  with  three 
roses  as  a  gift  to  the  baby  Jesus.  In  aiding  others 
on  their  journey  she  has  given  her  roses  away  and 
finds  herself  at  the  manger  empty-handed.  A  kiss 
from  Mary  is  in  recognition  of  the  spirit  of  giv- 
ing she  has  shown. 
MacMillan  Co.  New  York. 

5.  Davidson,  Mary  L.  : 

THE  WANDERING  CHILD .  A  charming  modern  one-act  play 
in  which  some  children,  having  lighted  a  candle  for 
the  Christ  Child,  see  a  poor  child  outside,  they  think 
may  be  he.  They  are  not  quite  sure  what  gifts  he  would 
like,  but  the  nearest  they  have  to  the  gold  of  the 
Bible  story  is  a  locket,  and  to  frankincense  a  bottle 
of  perfume,  and  so  on. 

Samuel  French,  25  West  45th  St.  New  York 

6.  Ferris,  Anita  B.  : 

CHILDREN  OF  THE  CHRISTINAS  SPIRIT.  An  entertainment  for 
boys  and  girls,   showing  customs  of  various  countries, 
closing  with  a  tableau  of  all  gathered  under  the  mantle 
of  the  Spirit  of  Christmas.  Reprinted  from  Everyland. 
Abingdon  Press,  New  York. 
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7.  Ham,  Annette  Mason: 

THERE  WAS  ONE  WHO  GAVE  A  LAMB.  A  nativity  Play  with 
traditional  carols.  Short,   simple  and  reverent  in  spirit. 
This  is  so  arranged  as  to  "be  within  the  grasp  of  young 
children.  The  Wayfarers  who  are  ready  to  give  their  gold 
and  grain  and  flowers  only  when  they  themselves  no  longer 
need  them,  cannot  find  their  way  to  the  Christ-child. 
A  boy  wanders  by  with  a  lamb,  as  dear  to  him  as  a  brother, 
and  meeting  the  angel  he  offers  to  give  this  little  lamb 
to  the  Christ-child.  Then  the  veil  is  lifted  from  men's 
eyes  and  their  hearts  are  opened  to  the  beauty  and  mystery 
of  the  Christmas  Eve.  Plays  for  one  half  hour. 
Fischer  &  Brother,  New  York.  Rights  for  the  performance 
can  be  secured  through  the  purchase  of  six  copies  of  tne 
work. 

8.  McFadden,  Elizabeth. 

WHY  THE  CHIMES  RANG.  A  play  in  one  scene  based  upon  the 
the  story  of  the  same  name,   in  which  a  boy's  gift  of 
pennies  offered  by  a  loving  heart,  causes  the  miraculous 
ringing  of  the  Christmas  chimes.  Royalty  #10,  reduced 
to  $5  when  no  admission  is  charged.  This  play  has  been  very 
widely  used, so  it  seems  that  it  is  not  fresh  in  its  ap- 
peal, but  it  has  proved  to  be  a  very  effective  means  of 
carrying  the  Christmas  message. 

9.  Wiggin,  Kate  Douglas. 

THE  BIRD'S  CHRISTMAS  CAROL.  A  delightful  version  of  the 
well  known  story,   in  three  acts  and  a  prologue.  Applica- 
tion for  permission  to  use  the  play  should  be  addressed 
to  Miss  Alice  Klauser,    1402  Broadway,  New  York. 

Easter 

EASTER  FLOWERS 

1.  Burns,  Mary  Modena.  This  is  a  dramatic  service  for 
children,   so  arranged  as  to  incorporate  the  bringing  of 
flowers  to  the  altar  by  the  children  of  the  Church  School, 
which  are  later  to  be  sent  to  some  hospital  or  mission. 

It  is  preceded  by  hymns  and  responses  which  can  be  as- 
signed to  different  departments  of  the  church  school. 
Simple,  but  filling  a  need.     Found  in  "Good  Things  For 
Sunday  Schools",  Walter  H.  Baker  Co.  Winter  St.  Boston 

2,  Ferris,  Anita  B. 

Why  Didn't  You  Tell?     Service  for  Easter  devised  to 

show  how  Nature's  children  tjflry  to  tell  the  little 

foreigners  of  Christ's  love,  and  when  they  cannot 

succeed,  the  Christian  child  gives  the  message. 

30  or  more  children  required.  30  minutes. 

Missionary  Education  Movement,    150  Fifth  Ave.  New  York 
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3.  Harvey, Delia  Shaw: 

AN  EASTER  MIRACLE.  The  awakening  of  the  flowers,  the 
emerging  of  the  butterfly,  and  the  story  of  the 
>  4*  Easter  lily,  all  ending  on  the  note  of  faith  and  im- 

mortality. Best  suited  for  little  girls  from  ten  to 
twelve  years  of  age.    1p  players.  Simple  and  pretty. 
Found  in  "-Plays  in  -Pinafores", 
Walter  H.  Baker  Go.  Winter  St.  Boston. 

See  p.  98,  Handful  of  Clay 
"  99,   Crusade  of  the  Children. 


E.  Missionary 

1.  Copenhaver,  Laura: 

LET'S  BE  FRIENDS.  Two  American  and  two  Chinese  girls 
find  out  about  each  other  in  a  brisk  and  marry  dia- 
logue in  verse.  Every land,  March  1925. 

2.  Edland,  Elizabeth: 

HIS  BOOK.  A  play  for  children  based  on  a  true  story 
showing  the  effect  of  the  gift  of  the  Bible  on  a 
Mexican  boy. 

Abingdon  Press,  New  York. 

3.  Ferris,  Anita  B. 

ALICE'S  HOUSEYTARMING- .  The  scene  is  laid  in  the  House 
of  Friendship.  A  party  is  being  held  to  which  only 
American  children  are  invited.  Negro,  Mountaineer,  and 

Immigrant  children  arrive  claiming  also  to  be  good 

Americans.  The  fairy  god-mother,  Friendship,  brings 
peace  and  joy  out  of  the  confusion. 
Abingdon  Press,  New  York, 

4.  Ferris,  Anita  B. 

ALICE  THROUGH  THE  POSTAL  CARD.     A  play  of  Japan  showing 
what  happened  to  Alice  when  she  stepped  through  the 
postal  card  door  into  Japan.  Probably  the  best  missionary 
£lay  available  for  chiMren.  22  persons.  30  minutes. 
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II.  Plays  and  Pageants  for  Adults  and  Young  People. 

A.  G-eneral. 

Esther  Willard  Bates 

l.THE  CITY  OF  GOD.  A  pageant  suitable  for  larger  churches  or 
groups  of  cnurches  working  together.  A  dramatic  allegory  of  t 
spiritual  progress  of  human  souls,  as  enacted  by  the  daughter 
of  Jerusalem.  Two  choruses  of  men's  voices.  Plays  about 
one  hour.  Royalty  $5.  Walter  H.  Baker  Go.  41  Winter  St 
Boston. 


2.  Currie,  Gar let on  H. 

WHITHER  G0E3T  THOU?  A  one  act  play  concerning  a  later 
temptation  for  Peter  to  fail  his  Master. 
Plays  about  one-half  hour.  6  men,    1  woman. 
Samuel  French,  25  West  4tth  St.  New  York. 

3.  Galleher,  Helen. 

HERALD  OF  THE  RESTORATION,   in  a  volume  Fearless  Men, 
plays  of  the  Prophets,   intended  for  use  in  a  Sunday  evening 
service.  Play s  written  by  students  of  Ohio  Wesleyan  Uni- 
versity . 

Abingdon  Press.  New  York. 

4.  Glover,  Lydia 

FRIENDS  OF  JESUS.  For  description,   see  p. 97 

5.  Gregory,  Lady 

THE  TRAVELING  MAN.  A  one-act  Kiracle  Play  for  Christmas. 
When  the  King  of  the  World  enttrs    the  poor  man's  cottage  in 
the  guise  of  a  traveling  man,  the  mother  does  not  recognize 
him  and  casts  him  off,  only  to  discover  her  mistake  too 
late.  Roayalty  |5.  Walter  H.  Baker  Co.  41  Winter  St.  Boston 

6.  Hamlin,  Mary 

THE  ROCK.  Three  acts.  A  character  study  of  Peter  of  unusual 
dramatic  value,  knowledge  of  the  times  and  spiritual  insight. 
It  well  deserves  its  popularity.  8  men,  3  women.  Plays  about 
two  hours. 

Congregational  Publishing  Society,  Boston. 

7.  Hobbs,  Mabel,  and  Miles,  Helen. 

SIX  BIBLE  PLAYS.  Old  Testament  Plays  presented  with  dignity, 
and  simplicity,  for  use  in  the  c hansel.  A  distinctive  feature 
is  a  collection  of  words  and  music  of  traditional  Hebrew 
melodies.  Centruy  Co.  New  York. 
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8.  Houseman,  Laurence: 

LITTLE  PLAYS  OF  ST.  FRANCIS.  A  cycle  of  separate  short 
plays  about  St.  Francis  of  great  beauty  and  literary 
distinction.  These  require  for  production,  sensitive 
actors  and  an  equally  sensitive  and  imaginative  aud- 
ience. Small,  Maynard  &  Co.  Bostoni 

9.  Jerome, Jerome  K. : 

THePASSING  OF  THIRD  FLOOR  BACK  .  This  play  might  be  termed  a 
modern  morality.  Vices  such  as  Cheating,  Bullying, 
Cowardice  etc.  are  personified.  Such  virtues  as  Mercy, 
G-entleness,  and  the  Christ-idea  are  also  personified  and 
are  triumphant.  Five  men  and  six  women  are  required. 
Dodd,  Mead  &  Co. 

10.  Kennedy,  Charles  Rann: 

THE  SERVANT  IN  THE  HOUSE.  This  play  has  excellent  dram- 
atic and  literary  qualities.  It  has  a  powerful  character  in 
the  person  of  the  Servant.  The  theme  of  the  play  is  the 
Christian  brotherhood  of  mankind,  which  implies  the  Gold- 
en Rule.  Five  acts. 
Samuel  French,  New  York. 

11.  Kingsbury , Sara. 

THE  RICH  YOUNG-  MAN.     This  play  is  based  upon  the  story  in 
Mark  10:17-22.  9  men,  5  women,   slaves  and  extras.  Comp- 
etent leadership  required.  Three  acts. 
Abingdon  Press,  New  York. 

12.  Peabody,  Josephine  Preston. 

THE  PIPER.  The  play  is  of  real  literary  beauty  and  dramatic 
worth.  It  evaluates  material  and  spiritual  possessions. 
13  men,  6  women  and  a  variable  number  of  children. 
Skilled  leadership.  Production  rights  from  publisher. 
Houghton,  Mifflin,  Co.  Mew  York. 

13.  Pollock,  Channing. 

THE  FOOL.  A  play  in  four  acts  in  which  a  young  minister  tries 
to  live  his  Christianity.  Plays  a  full  evening.  Royalty. 
Secure  through  Abingdon  Press  New  York. 

14.  Smith,  H.  Augustine. 

THE  CITY  BEAUTIFUL.  An  historical  pageant,   in  six  scenes. 
One  setting.  The  scenes  present  the  Holy  City  at  the 
time  of  David's  entry;  on  the  first  Palm  Sunday,  and 
under  Mohammedan  rule;  the  modern  city;  and  a  vision  of 
the  future  city  beautiful. 
Abingdon  Press,  New  York. 
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15.  Whitman,  Eleanor  Wood; 

DRAMA  OF  ISAIAH .  Story  of  Isaiah.  Elaborate  scenery  and 
costumes.  Spedial  incidental  music.     2  acts.  Plays  2 
hours.  Skilled  leadership.  Pilgrim  Press,  Boston 

16.  YEATS, WILLIAM  BUTLER: 

THE  HOUR  GLASS.  This  is  very  dramatic,   its  theme  being  tne 
triumph  of  faith.   1   scene.  Plays  40  minutes.  Semi-skilled 
leadership. 

17.  EVERYMAN.  The     early  church  morality.   It  possesses 
real  literary  value.   It  tells  the  story  of  Everyman's 
career,  his  call  by  Death,  and  the  way  in  which  Good 
Deeds  befriends  him..   11  maa,  5  women. 

Samuel  French 

B.  Thanksgiving. 

1.  Bates,  Esther  Willard. 

PAGEANT  OF  THE  PILGRIMS .  Tells  of  the  decision  of  the 
Pilgrims  to  leave  England,  landing  of  the  Pilgrims, 
and  the  first  Thanksgiving.     Time  1  hour.  Royalty  ft  10. 
A  beautiful  pageant. 

Walter  H.  Baker  Go.  Winter  St.  Boston 

2.  Marble,  Annie  Russell. 

FAITH  OF  OUR  FATHERS.  A  symbolic  pilgrimage  play,  with  a 
large  number  both  of  historic  and  symbolic  characters. 
For  Parish  House  production. 
Century  Co.  New  York. 

3.  MacKaye,  Percy 

THE  PILGRIM  AND  THE  BOOK.  This  is  probably  one  of  the  best 
religious  pageants  written.  A  dramatic  service  of  worship, 
which  may  be  given  simply  or  elaborately.  9  speaking  parts, 
singing  groups  of  Psalms,  Prophets,  Shepherds,  Disciples, 
Apostles.  The  theme  is  the  power  of  truth  revealed  in  the 
Bible  to  set  free  the  human  soul  from  its  shackles. 
American  Bible  Society,  Bible  House  New  York  City.  No 
royalty  for  church  groups. 

4.  Vilas,  Faith  V. 

THE  THREE  THANKSGIVINGS.  A  delightful  comedy,  introd- 
ucing through  a  dream,  the  Thanksgivings  of  the  Past, 
Present  and  Future.  Abingdon  Press. 
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C.  Christmas. 

1.  Bates,  Esther  Willard. 

The  Christmas  Cradle.  A  folk  play  in  one  act, 
centering  about  the  old  custom  of  preparing  the 
Christmas  Cradle  in  every  village  house,  trie  most 
worthy  being  selected  to  receive  for  one  night  trie 
emblem  of  the  Christ-child.  3/4  Hour.  Two  women, 
two  men,  with  groups  of  villagers  and  carol  singers. 
Royalty  $5.  The  Walter  H.  Baker  Co.  Boston. 

THE  CHRISTMAS  FLOWERS.     A  pageant  for  all  depart- 
ments of  the  Church  School.  $5  royalty. 
Walter  H.  Baker  Co.  Boston 

THE  PROMISE  OF  PEACE.  A  nativity  pageant  for  use 
in  chancel  or  parish  nouse,  but  especially  suited  to 
the  former,  because  of  the  beauty  of  its  verse  and 
music.     The  shepherds  and  kings  bearing  gifts  to  the 
Christ-child  have  the  principil  parts.  The  message 
is  the  promise  of  peace  in  Christianity. 
International  Journal  of  Religious  Education, 
December,    1926.  5  So.  Wabash  Ave.  Chicago.  111. 


2.  Converse,  Florence. 

THE  BLESSED  BIRTHDAY.  In  the  volume,  Garments  of 
Praise,  published  by  E.P.  Dutton  Co.  A  poetic  play 
of  highest  imaginative  quality  concerning  the  boy 
Christ,  who  makes  the  little  dumb  bride  able  to  speak. 
9  child  actors  in  addition  to  adults  required. 

3.  Cook,  Mildred  Emily 

THE  ADORATION  OF  THE  KINGS  AND  SHEPHERDS .     A  pageant 
of  the  Nativity,  very  simple,  yet  very  dignified  and 
beautiful.  Suitable  for  any  denomination.  Presents  the 
usual  nativity  scene,  with  very  fine  possibilities  for 
musical  setting. 
Pilgrim  Press,  Boston. 

4.  Gregory,  Lady. 

THE  TRAVELING  MAN.  For  description  see  p. 103 

5.  Goodman,  Kenneth  Sawyer. 

DUST  OF  THE  ROAD.  A  tramp  ensters  the  home  of  a  man 
and  his  wife  who  are  mediating  a  crime  early 
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Christmas  morning,  presents  himself  to  them  as  Judas, 
pleads  with  them  not  to  sell  their  souls  for  money, 
but  to  open  their  hearts  to  the  Christ  who  has  been 
turned  away.  Excellent.  $5.  Royalty 
Stage  Guild,  Railway  Exchange  Bldg.  Chicago  111. 

6.  Houseman,  Laurence. 

BETHLEHEM.  A  poetic  mystery  play  of  gr^eat  beauty  and 
significance.   It  has  no  equal  in  literary  quality 
among  the  other  Christmas  Plays.  The  story  only  de- 
parts from  the  usual  Christmas  tale  in  the  amount 
of  illustrative  action  and  poetic  beauty  added. 
1  hour.  Royalty  $10. 

Walter  H. "Baker  Co.  41  Winter  St.  Boston. 

7.  McGavran,  Grace  W. 

THE  SHEPHERS  WHO  STAYED  BEHIND.  A  one-act  play  in  two 
scenes.  The  shepherd  who  could  not  go  to  Betnlehem 
because  he  had  to  guard  the  sheep,   is  rewarded  by  being 
allowed  to  hold  the  Christ  Child  in  his  arms  when 
Joseph  and  Mary  pass  with  him  on  their  way  to  Egypt. 
Royalty $5 •       Published  also  in  Hindu. 
Walter  H.  Baker,  Boston. 

8.  ::acKaye,  Percy 

THE  EVERGREEN  TREE.  A  Christmas  masque,   one  of  the  best 
in  religious  drama.  Scriptural  theme  from  Matthew  II. 
Highly  imaginative.  25  men,  4  women.  May  be  produced 
simply  or  elaborately. 
D.  Applet on  &  Co. 

.  Parker,  Horation,  and  Chapman,  John. 

THE  DREAM  OF  ^-LARY.  A  cantata  with  accompanying  pant- 
omime. Both  music  and  words  have  exceptional  beauty. 
After  an    exquisite  nativity  scene,  Mary  has  a  dream  in 
which  she  sees  before  her  the  salient  points  of  Christ's 
life.  H.W.Gray.  Boston  .  No  royalty. 

0.  Buckton,  A.M. 

Eagerheart.  This  is  a  Christmas  mystery  play  of  English 
origin,  which  is  winning  increasing  favor.  Eagerheart, 
having  given  the  food  and  couch  she  has  prepared  for  the 
king  to  some  needy  strangers,  finds  that  she  has  shelt- 
ered the  Holy  Family.  For  permission  to  produce, 
address  Mrs.  E.D.Klotz,    125  W.  78th  St.  New  York. 
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11.  Kimball,  Rosamond: 

THE  NATIVITY.  This  play  is  appropriate  for  church  use, 
and  includes  eleven  principals  and  a  chorus  of  fifteen 
or  twenty.  There  are  four  scenes.  The  Scripture  is  read 
and  illustrated  by  pantomime.     Accompanying  organ  music, 
chorus  and  congregational  singing.     Simple  to  produce., 
yet  very  appealing  to  an  average  audience. 
Samuel  N.  French  Co.  New  York.  No  royalty. 

12.  Ott,  Suzannah,  C. 

The  Nativity.  There  is  little  originality  about  this 
pageant,  but  the  sources  are  admirable.  A  Christmas 
rose  becomes  miraculously  lighted  during  the  play.. 
It  is  especially  recommended  for  an  out  door  production. 
Lang  Co.  Los  Angeles. 


Easter 

1. Bates,  Esther  Willard. 

THE  TREE  OF  LIFE.  A  pageant  which  includes  all  departments 
of  the  Church  School.  A  poetic  conception  of  the  scene  at 
the  sepulchre  and  its  message  to  the  world.  World  Pilgrims 
visit  the  tomb  and  receive  new  hope  through  the  proclamation 
of  the  risen  Lord.  The  cross  flowers  in  palm  branches  and 
becomes  a  veritable  tree  of  life. 

Royalty  $5.  Woraans  Press  600  Lexington  Ave.  New  York 

2. Bellamy,  Fredericka  La  Fevre: 

DARKNESS  AND  DAWN .  A  mystery  play  for  Easter  evening. 
Three  episodes.  Plays  about  one  hoi>**.  Requires  1  1  children 
and  five  adults.  The  play  deals  with  the  thought  and  fed  ing 
of  humble  folk  during  the  terrifying  darkness  at  noon-day 
at  the  last  hour  of  the  crucifixion,  the  entombment,  and 
the  dawn  of  Resurrection. 
Book  Store.  28 1  Fourth  Ave.  New  York. 

3.  Converse,  Florence. 

THY  KINGDOM  COME.  In  the  volume,  Garments  of  Praise. 
Imaginative,  avery  difficult  handling  of  the  theme. 
The  play  is  the  story  of  the  soldier's  vigil  at  the  tomb. 
12  children  in  the  cast  beside  adults.  Very  skilled  lead- 
ership required. 
E.P.Dutton  &  Co. 
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4.  Marquis,  Don 

THE  DARK  HOURS .  A  play  base    upon  the  betrayal,  the 
trial,  and  Calvary  in  the  life  of  Jesus  of  NazaEeth. 
This  is  in  the  estimation  of  many  people  the  finest 
passion  play  yet  written,  both  because  of  its  remark- 
able characterization,  and  its  closeness  to  the  actual 
events  of  the  story.  Five  scenes.  8  men.  2  women. 
Christ's  voice  is  heard,  his  presence  felt,  but  at  no 
time  is  he  seen. 
Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.  New  York. 

5.  Go old,  Marshall. 

St.  Claudia.     This  play  was  awarded  the  first  prize 
in  the  religious  drama  contest  held  by  the  Drama 
League  of  America  in  1924.  The  scene  is  laid  in  a 
room  in  the  palace  of  Pontius  Pilate.  Three  acts, 
showing  the  changes  in  Pilate's  wife  from  doubt, 
to  belief.   It  ends  with  the  gl.ry  of  tne  resurrec- 
tion day.  Although  powerful  and  moving,  this  play 
is  within  the  scope  of  the  average  church. 
Pilgrim  Press,  Boston. 

6.  Gregory,  Lady. 

THE  STORY  BROUGHT  BY  BRIGIT .  A  mystery  in  three  acts. 
11  men  and  6  women  together  with  a  crowd.  Scene  and 
atmosphere  of  the  play  are  Celtic.  Note  of  faith  is 
sounded  throughout.  The  actual  crucifixion  is  not 
represented,  but  Christ  appears  in  person  in  the 
first  two  acts. 

7.  Hornsey,  Evelyn  Grant: 

DENIAL.  A  play  of  Peter  in  one  act.  Very  fine  for  a  good 

Friday  production.  Secure  copies  from 

Miss  Elizabeth  Sherman,   20  Beacon  St.  Boston 

0.  Hummell,  Margaret: 

SIMON  THE  CYRENIAN.  A  one-act  play  showing  tne  slow 
changes  which  took  place  in  Simon's  mind  from  time 
to  time  when  he  was  forced  to  carry  the  Cross  until 
doubting  Thomas,  himself  convinced,  convinces  Simon  that 
Jesus  is  the  Son  of  God.  Royalty  $5. 
Walter  H.  Baker  Co.  Boston 
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9.  Kennedy,  Charles,  Rann: 

THE  TERRIBLE  MEEK.  An  intensely  dramatic  interpretation 
of  the  crucifixion.  2  men,  lwoman.  Fairly  elaboarate 
scenery,   simple  costumes.    Highly  skilled  leadership 
required.  Production  rights  from  the  publisher. 
Harper  &  Brothers,  New  York. 

10.  Kimball,  Rosamund: 

THE  RESURRECTION.     This  is  an  Easter  service  which  arrang- 
es for  tableaux  and  a  reading  of  the  Biblical  text. 
The  story  is  told  in  pantomime  to  the  accompaniment  of 
Bach  music.  This  is  one  of  the  best  services  available 
both  from  the  point  of  view  of  dignity  and  practicabil- 
ity. 

11.  Leamon,  Dorothy: 

BARABBAS .  A  one  act  play  of  Bar abbas,  the  thief  re- 
leased in  place  of  Jesus,  the  story  of  his  conversion 
through  the  influence  of  Mary  Magdalene  who  has  seen 
the  risen  Christ.  Fine  for  a  young  people's  group. 
Century  Co.  New  York. 

12.  Alasefield,  3ohn 

GOOD  FRIDAY.  A  Very  beautiful  and  poetic  rendering  of 
the  story  of  Good  Friday  night,  the  principal  charac- 
ters being  a  Blind  Man  and  the  wife  of  Pilate. 
Royalty  required,  but  sometimes  omitted. 
Macmillan  C  o.  New  York 

13.  Rockwell,  Ethel  Gesner. 

MAGDA.  A  story  of  the  Disciple  Thomas  and  how  his  doubt 
was  finally  turned  into  belief.  Seven  scenes  with  one 
setting.  Royalty  J5,  Walter  H.  Baker  Co.  41  Winter  St. 
Boston 

14.  Slattery,  Margaret. 

LIFE  VICTORIOUS.  A  morality  for  ten  girls,  with  a  pre- 
liminary service  of  worship.   .  Extremely  simple  but 
carrying  the  Easter  message. 
Pilgrim  Press,  Boston. 
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.  Missionary. 

1.  Applegarth,  Margaret  T. 

THE  PILL  BOTTLE.  This  play  shows  the  need  for  medical 
missions  in  India.  3  men,    19  women,  2  children.  Very 
effective,  with  skilled  leadership. 
Abingdon  Press,  New  York. 

Short  Missionary  Plays 
Shorter  Missionary  Plays. 

These  two  volumes  contain  interesting  plays  on 
missionary  trtemes.  George  H.  Dor  an  Go.  New  York 

2.  Copenhaver,  Laura: 

STRIKING  OF  AFRICA'S  HOUR.  The  nations  are  summoned 
for  judgment  before  the  spirit  of  brotherhood.  Indict- 
ment is  brought  against  America,  who  heeding,  t-he 
strik-ng  of  the  hour  of  her  opportunity,  lifts  high 
the  cross  of  Christ  offered  to  her  by  Christian  liberty. 
Suitable  for  an  outdoor  production.  Time,  40  minutes. 
United  Lutheran  Church  in  America 
844  Drexel  Bldg.  Philadelphia  Penn. 

3.  Glover,  Lydia  M. 

THESE  THINGS  SHALL  BE.  A  pageant  play  of  the  Church 
of  All  Nations,  showing  the  growth,  development  and 
activities  of  the  city  church. 
Abingdon  Press,  New  York. 

4.  McCaulay,  Clarice  Vaulette 

THE  SEEKER.  After  giving  a  glimpse  of  the  great  living 
religions  of  the  East,  this  pageant  gives  us  a  view  of 
Christianity,  the  religion  that  satisfies,  the  universal 
hunger  of  the  human  race.  This  is  one  of  the  best  pag- 
eants available.  4  episodes,   suitable  for  any  size  cast. 
Abingdon  Press,  New  York. 

5.  Oxenham,  Sir  John. 

DARKNESS  AND  LIGHT.     A  classic  in  missionary  drama. 
A  pageant  with  musical  setting  in  four  episodes,  showing 
how  the  light  of  Christianity  is  brought  to  Nortn,  South, 
East  and  West.  Difficult  to  produce,  but  very  worth 
while  when  skilled  leadership  is  available. 
Secure  through  Abingdon  Press,  New  York 

6.  Sugimoto,  Etsu. 


ADOPTION 
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This  is  play  of  value,  beaause  it  is  written 
by  a  native  Japanese  showing  the  clash  of  Christian 
ideals  and  Japanese  customs.  3  men,  4  women.   1  act. 
1/2  hour. 

Abingdon  Press,  New  York. 
7.  Willcox,  Helen. 

TWO  THOUSAND  MILES  FOR  A  BOOK.     A  play  telling  of  the 
search  for  a  Bible  by  an  Indian  tribe.   18  men,  18 
children,  more  if  desired.  3  scenes.  Plays   1    1/2  Hours. 
Missionary  Education  Movement,   150  Fifth  Ave.  New  York 


CONCLUSION 

We  have  surveyed  many  possibilities  in  the  use  of 
dramatics  in  the  Church  School.  We  have  seen  that  the  dram- 
atic instinct  is  universal.  We  have  traced  its  development 
from  its  first  manifestation  in  the  kindergarten  child  on 
through  the  whole  of  life.  There  are  definite  methods  which 
can  be  employed  to  train  the  dramatic  instinct,  which  do 
make  for  an  enlarged  personality,  ethically,   socially,  and 
religiously,  we  have  discovered.       A  study  of  the  use  of 
illustrative  action,  as  a  necessary  part  of  dramatics,  has 
convinced  us  that  we  must  strive  to  use  this  means  of  char- 
acter development.     We  have  selected  materials  of  high 
grade  for  use  in  enriching  the  church  special  days,  and  al- 
so the  work  of  the  church  school  classes.  Our  imaginations 
have  been  stirred  with  the  realization  of  what  might  be  ac- 
complished in  our  churches,  through  the  right  use  of  the 
dramatic  method. 

Finally,  let  it  be  said,  "Every  church  in  the 
country,  however  small,  however  limited  its  facilities,  may 
take  an  important  place  in  this  new  movement,  which  is  so 
rich  in  promise  as  a  new  religious  art  and  a  new  art  of  the 
people . " 

1 


1  Candler,  Drama  in  Religious  Service  ,  p.  211 
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